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N 1917 the stockholders of General 
I Motors Corporation numbered less 
than 2,000. That number has now 
grown to 285,615 different owners. 
Since December 31, 1930, the number 
of common and preferred stockholders 
has increased 17,767. 

These owners of General Motors live 
in every State of the Union. They live 


in more than 70 different countries. 


They represent every type of saver 
and investor. More than 44% own ten 
shares or less. One in every three is a 
woman. 

Believing that America’s prosperity is 
aided by the widespread public owner- 
ship of its basic industries, General 
Motors is gratified that more than a 
quarter of a million people have in- 


vested in its securities. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL MOTORS COMMON STOCKHOLDERS BY STATES AND COUNTRIES 
At the close of business December 31, 1930 









































































































































UNITED STATES BRITISH EMPIRE _ EUROPE j 
States Stockholders Shares Held Stockbolders Shares Held  Ntechbotd Shares Held 
uae sa wo Auaralis - 11859 | Ausucia aoe ak 20 
izona ’ amas Azores Portugal 14 
Arkansas 327 14,179 Barbados 2 560 cist ei : : 
California 14,670] 766,902 |} Bermuda HM wads Ge A, Sas aes 
British Czecho-Slovakia 2 30 
Colorado 1,159 50,254 . 
: East Africa 1 300 Danzi 1 3 
Connecticut 6,559 721,258 ‘ nZig 
|| British Guiana 2 20 Denmark 
Delaware 4,015] 17,040,090 British Honduras 6 715 13 727 
Dist. of Columbia | 3,541 208,775 Canada 4,133 379,137 Fiolaod q 2 50 
Florida 1,312 65,069 Egypt | 7 182 France ; 166 7,267 
Georgia 1,332 64,452 England 198} ~ 29,589 Germany 56 6,667 
Idaho 308 8,010 Fiji Islands m ” Greece oe 167 
BB 15,741 783,974 India 34° 2,158 
a . ‘ || Ireland 19 585 Holland 
Indiana 3,981 171,420 Jamaica 6 275 Netherlands j 8 7,573 
Iowa 2,559 79,558 Malta 3 172 Hungary { 1 10 
Kansas 930 32,510 mete — Ps ‘ one Italy 18 3,286 
Kentucky 2,478 138,053 cotlan: ‘ Luxembourg : 1 7 
Louisiana 1,001 55,650 South Africa 10 459 M ’ 
é Straits Settlements 2 60 omaco 1 388 
Maine 1,930 76,838 aye ‘ 
Maryland 4,099 90.498 Trinidad 1: 10 Norway 6 225 
oO ? ’ 
Mes Wales 2 50 Poland 2 346 
Massachusetts 16,833] 1,118,029 
Michigan 22,927] 6,890,360 TOTAL | 4,497] 419,508 Postugal 3 218 
Minnesota 2,773 92,844 Renenaaia 1) 25 
Mississippi 433 14,992 ° Russia 3 75 
Montana 719 18,170 ary Laetitia]. Shane Bald Sweden 14 7719 
Nebraska 844 68,826 é Switzerland 18 517 
Nevada 216 os) ro aa nase || Turkey 2 15 
New Hampshire 2,445 60,502 Chile 6 140 Yugo-Slavia 2) 30 
New Jersey 12,876 859,477 Colombia A; il 623 
New Mexico 253 9,313 Ecuador 1 100 TOTS 366! ___ SA BOR 
New York 51,175 | 8,886,245 Peru 3 15 
North Dakota 286 7,754 Venezuela 1 125 i. : OU IE 
Ohio 10,593 1,069,672 TOTAL 74 3,561 Stockboiders Shares Held 
Oklahoma 925 47,747 . Arabia . 6 
Oregon 1,462 43,207 Chi 493 
Pennsylvania 33,385 1,982,113 CENTRAL AMERICA na ; 18 49. 
Rhode Island 1,725 90,296 rans ; Dutch East Indies 
: Stockholders Shares Held Netherlands 7 431 
South Carolina 462 15,325 
South Dakota 267 7,805 Costa Rica 1 25 ibe . 3 
Tennessee 1,244 105,652 Cuba 76 1,559 French Moracco A 10 
Texas 2,233 173,676 ‘Guatemala 5 39 Spanish Morocco 1 5 
Utah 346 13,093 Etalsh 14 274 | Japan 13 1,408 
Vv 86 Honduras 2" 142 Nigeri 1 86 
apenas 1,111 33,3 Mexico 45 1,595 geria 
Virginia 2,540 127,402 Nicaragua 6 75 Palestine 1 15 
Washington 2,503 88,126 Republic of Siam 1 250 
West Virginia 1,953 91,564 Panama 10 237 
Wisconsin 4,872| 203,055 Spanish Honduras TOTAL 45 2,709 
Wyoming 309 9,997 (Cpeia) a 20 
TOTAL 250,168 | 43,023,279 TOTAL 160 3,966 GRAND TOTAL | 255,791 43, 500,000 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS -— 
soe tt RRR 0 DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF SHARES 
Alaska 43 819 ; 
Cansi Zone 94 2,516 113,404 PEOPLE OWN FROM 1 TO 10 SHARES. 
Hawaii 283 10,155 42,856 “ s “ Qh ~ 26 + 
Philippi 
i ippine Islands 33 1,309 55,371 “ “ “ 21 « 50 “ 
Porto Rico 26 781 : 
Samoa 1 30 23,654 “ é “s 51 “« 100 * 
Virgin Islands 1 5 20,506 “ “ 101 SHARES AND OVER. 
TOTAL 481 15,615 ~ SRR PR APIA ES rT Aa 
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The Magazine of Wall Street's Monthly 


“Adjustable Stock Ratings” 


Keep you posted on current developments and invest- 
ment outlook for every New York Stock Exchange 
Security and important Curb Market Securities. 





If you are already a sub- 
scriber to The Magazine of 
Wall Street, write at once for 
special offer that will enable 
you to have this guide every 
month. Newsstand readers 
can obtain this valuable 
guide by taking advantage of 
special offer below. Every 
investor needs the guidance 
of this rating book — 1931 
profits depend on knowing 
the actual prospects for your 
company. This book gives 
you the latest available facts 
every month. 


OLR monthly “‘Adjustable Stock Ratings” will be of inesti- 
mable help to all subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET in keeping up-to-date on all securities in which they 
may be interested and in checking changes in the outlook for 
securities previously purchased. 

Now, more than ever with business turning the corner, you will 
want the guidance of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET supple- 
mented by our “Adjustable Stock Ratings” so that you can— 


—Avoid companies not likely to recover. 

—See at a glance any danger signals on previous purchases. 
—Know what industries are progressing—which are declining. 
—Know what companies offer the soundest profit possibilities. 











Original Methods 


Our Ratings show both the outlook for the industry and the 
position of the security in that industry, whether po or bad, 
enabling you at all times to have the expert advice of our experi- 
enced business and security analysts. Before buying or selling 
any security consult these ratings. Business conditions naturally 
change and our ratings for any particular stock may change at 
any time. Investors should check our ratings each month to see 
if a change has taken place in the outlook for their holdings. 

Our Comments are changed frequently. keeping you up-to-the- 
minute on new developments likely to affect prices. 


Our Conclusions are based on intensive analyses of the com- 
bined fundamentals for each security—plus the current technical 
position and future outlook for the general market. 


—Have all the essential facts all the time. 


Special Advantages 


—Handy Pocket Size. 

—For your convenience in quickly locating any Company, all the 
stocks, whether New York Stock Exchange or Curb, are ar- 
ranged in one alphabetical list, marked with an “N” or “C.” 

—Numbered lines and special division markers enable you to 
get all the essential data at a glance. 

—The Industry the Security represents—and other special indus- 
trial activities are shown, as these are of prime importance in 
judging the future of a company. 

Statistical Data:—You will find the important statistics so 
essential in judging and keeping track of your company—earn- 
ings—price range—dividend information—funded debt—shares 
outstanding—ticker symbols, and latest interim earnings available. 


Assembled in concise form, this booklet gives you—at a glance—information absolutely neces- 


sary to every investor. 


These “Adjustable Stock Ratings,” in combination with THE MAGa- 


ZINE OF WALL STREET, make an unequalled investment service that should enable you to keep 
your funds profitably placed in sound issues at all times. 
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The Magazine of Wall Street—Rating Book 


For a limited time we offer THe MaGazine or Watt Street for one year, including full consultation privileges of our Personal Service 
Department, (regular price $7.50) and the Monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” one year (regular price $2.50)—all for $9.00. If 
you are a subscriber now, the expiration date of your current subscription will be extended accordingly. 


-------: Mail This Coupon Today —————————————-—-—-—-——-—— 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


of the Monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings.” 
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nestl- ERMANY’S present financial plight is of her own 
WV ALL f.. making. Foreign, especially American bankers, may 

they reasonably be assumed to have contributed materi- 
k for @ ally towards such plight. What Germany has done, she, 





and she alone, will have to undo. Foreign, especially 
American bankers, may find it imperative to render what- 
































will @ ever aid may be required, but should endeavor to avoid 

pple- §f making the same errors which are in part responsible for 

‘an— § Cetmany’s present troubles. 

| Taking advantage of credits and loans which were read- 
ily forthcoming, Germany accumulated an indebtedness 
the service on which became very burdensome. The situa- 

B. tion was greatly aggravated by the fact that the bulk of the 

ling. debt was in the form of short term credits, the underwrit- 

ities, ing and successful placing of foreign long-term loans hav- 
ing become exceedingly difficult. If we add to the steadily 
increasing charges on commercial loans, payments on ac- 
count of reparations, it became apparent that the continua- 
tion of the service on the entire debt was wholly or at least 
very largely dependent upon additional loans and credits. 

lI the Thus, new debts were created to take care of old ones. 

¢ ar- How long can such process continue? To be sure, foreign 

“C” bankers were impressed with German trade statistics which 

ui to showed a marked excess of exports over imports; with 
Germany’s offer to loan China several million dollars; with 

— her readiness to guarantee credits to Russia totaling 400 
million dollars, an amount which by a significant coinci- 

$ $0 dence closely approximates the size of the loan Germany 

am- isnow seeking. Banking interests were also impressed with 

"le the substantial decrease in unemployment; with her launch- 

ing the world’s fastest and most luxurious passenger steam- 
2g. ers; with her constructing sensational cruisers; and with 

A. % commercial expansion in Latin America and the Far 

ast. 

5 i Despite these evidences of improvement in economic 
conditions, Germany incessantly shouted from the house- 
tops that her state of affairs was becoming more precarious 
each day and that if the country was to be saved from com- 
plete economic collapse, something would have to be done 

is forthwith. } 

If Certain foreign interests, accepting Germany’s lament at 





face value, commenced to withdraw funds lodged with 
German institutions. American bankers, still novices in 
the field of international finance, were especially alarmed, 
and their withdrawals corresponded to the fear entertained 
over Germany’s economic future. In this way a state of 
affairs was created in Germany which was fast beginning 
to resemble the very condition which the country wished 
the world to believe actually existed. 

There was even talk of a revolution although it is 
not believed that any serious political upheaval impended. 
The huge vote accorded Hitler in the last election served 
to put the present government on its mettle but by no 
means indicated the sharp shift in the political philosophy 
of the German people that has been claimed for it. So 
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Only A Sound Plan for Germany’s 
Salvation is Acceptable 






onerous were the terms of the reparations payments con- 
sidered in Germany that any candidate who stood for 
cancellation or repudiation would have drawn a large vote 
regardless of his political affiliations. 

Nevertheless, America with $2,500,000,000 at stake in 
Germany could not view developments with indifference. 
In order to safeguard commercial investments, the debt to 
the Government had to be sacrificed, and the Hoover mes- 
sage announcing the suspension for one year of all inter- 
governmental debts was the result. The plan was uni- 
versally acclaimed as marking the day of a new era. Ger- 
many saw in it the beginning of the end of reparations. She 
would, at the outset, be relieved of paying about RM 
1,750,000,000 during the period of the one-year morato- 
rium. France, chief beneficiary of German payments, hesi- 
tated to unqualifiedly accept the proposal, with the result 
that Germany’s creditors began to once again grow un- 
easy and heavy withdrawals of funds recommenced. Ger- 
man institutions found it increasingly difficult to meet the 
steadily growing demand for funds. Smaller institutions 
were forced to suspend. The climax was reached when the 
Darmstaedter and Nationalbank, Germany’s third largest 
banking house and identified with the country’s leading 
industries, was obliged to close its doors. 

In all, Germany lost about 2 billion marks, or appreci- 
ably more than she would save under the Hoover Plan. 
Pandemonium broke loose on the German markets. The 
difficulties spread over the rest of Central and Eastern 
Europe. They began to affect the rest of the world. Our 
own markets commenced to feel it keenly. France re- 
mained adamant, accepting only in principle until her de- 
mands were met, then a compromise was reached, and the 
Hoover Plan has been put into effect. But much damage 
had in the meantime been done by the delay. Confidence 
in Germany has been sadly shaken at home as well as 
abroad. For a time it was feared that Germany might 
again completely debase the value of the mark in order 
to escape her obligations, but fortunately she came to her 
senses. However, sympathy for the country seems to be 
gaining steadily. Sympathies, however, and moral victories 
are not sufficient to restore Germany's finances. To be 
sure, the country has been relieved of reparations payments, 
but her immediate requirements are still somewhere be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $500,000,000. (The Berlin cor- 
respondent of a prominent local paper advises under date 
of July 16 that “the minimum sum named as absolutely 
necessary to save Germany is $300,000,000.”) Part of this 
amount has been furnished. Real salvation, however, lies 
in Germany’s own efforts. A number of drastic measures 
have already been resorted to. These include, among 
others, the raising of the re-discount rate to 10%; the ad- 
vance in the rate on collateral loans to 15%; the lowering 
of the legal minimum of the reserve ratio from 40% to 
30%; the repudiation of a suggestion to resort to inflation; 

(Please turn to page 490) 
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TO RECOVER YOUR ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


The present business and financial situation offers you an op- 
portunity—which may not be equalled for years to come—to re- 
cover investment losses and make substantial profits as well. But 
you must act wisely—and promptly. 


There are many companies whose securities are today definitely 
under-priced—but not all issues deserve this rating. Some which 
were formerly well situated do not show prospects of early or 
sustained recovery. If you are to derive maximum investment 
profits you must choose carefully and buy at the proper time. 


The Investment Management Service will assist you in making 
your present portfolio the basis of a profitable campaign, and 
through the daily supervision of your holdings by investment special- 
ists it will permit you to always keep your funds most profitably 
employed—consistent with safety and conservative investment pro- 
cedure. This service differs from the usual advisory service with 
which you may be familiar—for it is a personal form of counsel 
adapted to exactly fit each client’s specific needs. The cost is mod- 
erate—and you do not require new capital to derive full benefits. 


If you will send us a list of your present security holdings we 
will be glad to outline the specific application of our counsel in 
your case and to advise you regarding the cost of our guidance. 
Send in the coupon below and be sure to give us all of the data 


requested. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 
FORTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Investment Management Service 7-25-31 


42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I am enclosing herewith my list of holdings. Kindly study this list and tell 


me, by mail, how your service would help me solve my investment problems. 
send me your booklet and the minimum cost of service on my account. 


This places me under no obligation. 


My present investment capital, in addition to the securities listed, 
is approximately $ 





CONSIDER THESE 
SEVEN FEATURES 








The Investment Service has 
seven unusual and valuable 
features, which make this 
service an essentially practi- 
eal one. This service is:— 


PERSONALIZED 


Each subscriber’s account is 
treated individually. All 
recommendations are based 
on the subscriber’s personal 
requirements. There are no 
“blanket” rec dations 


COMPREHENSIVE 


The service covers all types 
of securities—bonds, com- 
mon stocks, and preferred 
stocks, 


CONFIDENTIAL 


The affairs of every sub- 
scriber are held in the strict- 
est confidence. This is guar- 
anteed by the integrity and 
high business standards of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET. 


CONTINUOUS 


The service supervises each 
subscriber’s holdings  con- 
tinuously so that no develop- 
ment can take place un- 
known to the service direc- 
tors. Recommendations are 
made at the time when they 
will be of greatest value, and 
subscribers are not obliged to 
consult the service in order to 
obtain these recommenda- 
tions. i 


AUTHORITATIVE 


The directors of the service 
are experts who have been 
hand picked from THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET staff for their 
known ability to render valu- 
able investment advice. 


RELIABLE 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET is an_ outstanding 
authority in judging security 
values, and its reputation in 
this respect assures the relia- 
bility of the service. 


UNBIASED 


The Investment Management 
Service has no securities to 
sell and holds no brief for 
any particular investment. 
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Needed--A Cancellation of Armaments—Wheat at 
25 Cents—The 400 Million Dollar Coincidence 


—Pleasanter 


NEEDED—A CANCELLATION E nations 
of Europe 


OF ARMAMENTS 
find their 


political debts to the United States intolerable. Not 
because they are an impossible proportion of their 
budgets—but because their armaments are so costly. 

The true reason why they protest that they can’t 
pay us for financing their last war is that they won't 
spare the money from financing the next war. In 
other words, if we were to cancel the political debts 
we would help them finance their next war—a war 
to ruin the world. 

It is not their debt to us that is oppressing them, 
it is the colossal burden of their present armies and 
navies. What they pay us annually is but a small 
proportion of what they are spending for armaments. 
Look at these figures: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Annual Military Budget Payments to the U, 8S. 
of Total Budget of Total Budget 


25.4 per cent 1 sper cent 
21.9 Lil “ 2,24 oe o 
itl “ 4.2 “ “e 


Belgium 10.3“ “ aol" « 
Even Germany, supposed to be disarmed for foreign 
war purposes, is spending half as much of its budget 


Nation 


Statistics—T he 


Market Prospect 


—11.6 per cent—for military costs as its annual repara- 
tions payments. 

The world is upset today, not because of reparations 
or the allies’ debts to us, but because the nations named 
and others are spending among them at least 30 per 
cent more, measured in 1913 dollars, than they were 
spending before “the war to end war.” And before 
that war armaments were crushing them into insolv- 
ency. 

What these nations owe us and each other for the 
last war is negligible compared to the stupendous costs 
with which they are deliberately saddling themselves-— 
for the continental suicide of another war. 

It is time for Europe to stop whining about its rela- 
tively piffling political debts incurred by the last war 
and cut out the tremendous appropriations for the 
next war. 

The surest way to prevent another war is to quit 
paying for it now. And that is the best way to reduce 
national budgets, cut taxes, expand consumption of 
peace goods and restore prosperity. 

Yet when President Hoover told the recent meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce that dis- 
armament was the outstanding way back to prosperity 
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he was met with shoulder shrugs and hints of tact- 


lessness! 
—, 


WHEAT AT T is said that it was the plight 
25 CENTS i] that American holders of Ger- 

man securities would be in if the 
Reich collapsed that started President Hoover on his 
moratorium adventure. If that be the case the United 
States has foregone and perhaps lost forever 250 mil- 
lion dollars and maybe many times more—for the sake 
of a few hundred citizens who put their surplus funds 
into German bonds. In the case of wheat the United 
States government has created an artificial position that 
threatens to bring ruin to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers—American citizens—and yet it will not risk a 
dollar to retrieve its own blunder. If the President 
will tell the same Farm Board that blundered into this 
mess to get out of it by simply doing nothing the 
wheat problem so far as the Unifed States and our 
farmers are concerned will be solved. Declare that 
not a bushel of government wheat is to be sold for at 
least two years, and long before this crop year is over 
the United States will be its own market for all the 
salable wheat it has. 

Mr. President, you have done much for Germans 
and other foreigners, now do something for your own 
people! Lock up that Farm Board wheat! Give our 
farmers the protection you promised them, and which 
they sorely need. Remove the weight which now fe- 
stricts the normal movements of the wheat market. 


ERMANY 
le lends 400 mil- 

lion dollars to 
Russia—has a wild slump—cries frantically for a 400- 
million-dollar loan from France, Britain and the United 
States. 

The sameness of the amounts may not be significant, 
but it does provoke some skeptical reflection. It may 
be giving the Muscovites credit for more acumen than 
they possess to hint that they foresaw the event, but we 
can't help feeling that when the smoke of the Teutonic 
panic has blown away it will be discovered that 
“saving Germany is serving Russia. Observe the 
sequence of events: 


————, 


THE 400-MILLION-DOLLAR 
COINCIDENCE 


1. Russia and Germany enter into a treaty which 
binds the latter to benevolent neutrality in the case of 
either a military or economic coalition against the 
Bolsheviks. 

2. Thereupon Russia pours orders into Germany 
for industrial material and equipment—no cash down 
—which soon bring the total of her debt to German 
producers up to 400 million dollars. (Which is almost 
the entire import capacity of Russia for an entire 
year.) 

3. The Reich and German state governments put 
their guarantees behind this enormous credit to the 
extent of 70 per cent. 

4. Fear is aroused, liquid capital races out of 
Germany—and ‘hé nation is gripped by a financial 
panic. 





5. Germany appeals to her former enemies for a 
loan of 400 million dollars. 

From such a train of events it might be inferred that 
Germany “went broke” trying to finance Russia and 
then yelled for help from the western powers. 

Net result will be, if help is granted: Russia got 
400 million dollars from Germany; and the United 
States, France and Britain put it up, getting in return 
a nice promissory note from Germany and the loss of 
their Russian markets. We cannot lose sight of the 
fact that help to Germany may put us in the position 
of indirectly financing the Soviets. 


— 


PLEASANTER E do not see eye-to-eye with 
STATISTICS those confident souls who 


believe depression is essen- 
tially a mental phenomenon, an evil to be exorcised by 
lofty thinking and optimistic incantation. The im- 
passe is deeper than this, a thing of cold reality. Yet 
it unquestionably has some psychological aspects. 
How, for example, do we measure the scope of de- 
pression? Logically, it should not weigh so heavily 
upon the minds of the majority of Americans, for 
only a minority suffers unemployment or really vital 
shrinkage of income. But how few of us compare this 
year’s income with the average of the last decade! 
We have a national passion for the comparative sta- 
tistics of business and all too little skill in their proper 
interpretation. We are cast down by figures of steel 
operations, car loadings and what not. How poorly 
they compare with 1929 and with the first half of 
1930! In some respects our situation resembles that 
of a neurotic patient who worries himself sick with 
hourly inspections of a clinical thermometer. The 
Statistics have theit use, however, and no doubt we 
shall continue to study them. Since the instinctive 
comparison is with a year ago, we may look forward 
to the second half-year’s figures with considerable hope. 
There is scant fear of being grievously disappointed 
when next December is compared with last December. 
_ Moreover, we might with psychological profit turn 
from steel, car loadings, bank clearings and electric 
power output to some of the lesser, but nevertheless 
important, indexes. For the first half of 1931 cotton, 
wool and silk consumption are respectively 6 per cent, 
13 per cent and 40 per cent above the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1930. Second’ quarter shoe 
demand was above that of 1930. During recent 
months tires and gisoline have been showing similar 
upward trends in consumption. Cigarette sales are 
holding above the 1930 level. Sales of mechanical re- 
frigerators have been showing phenomenal increases. 
Consumption goods clearly have turned the corner. 


———, 


THE MARKET UR most recent investment 
PROSPECT QO advice will be found in the 

discussion of the prospective 
trend of the market on page 436. The counsel em- 
bodied in this feature should be considered in connec- 
tion with all investment suggestions elsewhere in this 


issue. 
Monday, July 20, 1931. 
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by large borrowers of unquestioned responsibil- 

ity, which is evidenced by the long decline in 
our Cost of Business Credit line, we find that member 
banks are not carrying large excess reserves, and there 
is a growing feeling that the time is now ripe for the 
Federal Reserve banks to bring their powerful influ- 
ence to bear upon business recovery by injecting a 
liberal amount of additional credit into the domestic 
money market. Moderate purchases of Government 
securities of recent weeks have been offset by contrac- 
tion in other items; so that the total volume of Reserve 
Bank credit now outstanding still remains close to the 
lowest level of the current depression. There is definite 
evidence of money hoarding fostered no doubt by a 
generally over-cautious attitude which has retarded 
business expansion. In this connection, it will be noted 
that our curve of Business Activity shows the physical 
volume of trade and industry averaged about 17% less 
during the second quarter just closed than during the 
corresponding period last year. On further compari- 
son, however, this is not as bad as it seems on first 
glance. It represents a somewhat smaller loss than the 
recession of 19% experienced during the first quarter, 
and compares quite favorably with the maximum 


D ESPITE the abnormally low demand for funds 


decline of 23% registered during the third quarter of 
1930. Thanks, moreover, to the even transitory gain 
in basic material prices toward the end of June, in- 
ventory losses in many instances were not so heavy 
during the second quarter as they were a year ago, 
and it may be that forthcoming reports of corporate 
earnings will not all prove to be quite so unfavorable 
as the stock market has anticipated by its recent 
action. 

The sharp run-up recorded in the past fortnight in 
the Business Activity line is in large measure due to 
the fact that the number of plants shut down over the 
Independence Day week-end was small whereas a year 
ago such a shut down was general. On the other hand 
when factories are operating at an abnormally low 
rate, the quickening effect of new orders is usually 
perceptible before the statistics on the latter can be 
compiled and reported. For this reason the business 
activity gain may have significance as foreshadow some 
increase in orders. If it has not the rise in activity will 
be short-lived. 

A clarification of the international situation would 
do much to induce a return of confidence which busi- 
ness now needs if it is to experience the expected 
autumn improvement. 
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Is There A Basis for An August 


Advance? 


Stock Market Currently Overshadowed by International 
Situation, Meanwhile Process of Reaction Improves 
Internal Position and Prospects for Later Rally 


By A. T. Mitier 


HE stock market has given up a substantial part of its 
T moratorium rally and the enthusiasm which greeted 

Mr. Hoover's dramatic effort to save Germany from 
a financial crash has fizzled out in an anti-climax, due to 
the unfortunate fact that at this writing Germany still ap- 
pears to need saving as much as ever. The result is a 
neutral speculative setting. Light and scattered selling 
dominates the trend in the absence of confident demand. 
Buyers are hard put to decide whether the credit difficulties 
of Central Europe are as serious as they seem on the sur- 
face and whether this obstacle will block an August rally 
from the base established by recent reaction. 

On a matter of this kind, involving a complicated tangle 
of international problems, fears and jealousies, forecast is 
obviously hazardous. Even among in-and-out traders there 
is at present a strong inclination to await some further 
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clarification of events in Germany, as is indicated by light 
speculative dealings. In the very nature of the European 
crisis, the flow of developments from day to day is rapid 
and turbulent. It is probable that by the time this article 
is published the German prospect either will be much better 
or much worse. 


Considering both possibilities, what is the 
logical expectation in the stock market? 
A financial collapse in Central Europe 
undoubtedly would be an economic dis 
aster. It would cut the Gordian knot of inter-governmental 
debts—at great cost to the American taxpayer—and would 
set up fresh political disturbances which could not fail 
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greatly to delay the long-awaited business revival. It would 
be a severe blow to the markets of the world, probably 
precipitating a renewed wave of frightened and distressed 
liquidation. 

Accordingly, the international situation, until clarified, 
will remain a definite obstacle to any important market ad- 
vance. A major change for the better there would be cause 
for relief. Nevertheless, the removal of an obstacle from 
the path of the market offers neither real nor psychological 
reason in itself for advance. Indeed, it is rather remark- 
able that the essentially superficial expedient of a one-year 
moratorium should have been so widely regarded in June 
as occasion for speculative rejoicing. However that may be, 
one thing is certain. The market never discounts the same 
thing twice. We will not see a repetition of the June ex- 
citement. If Germany is saved, or saves herself, from bank- 
cuptcy the market will be pleased but not enthused. It 
will be pleased because it will then be in a position to turn 
its attention to other matters, seeking a setting for the next 
important phase of speculative movement. 


























Technical Meanwhile reaction in the market is 
establishing the usual technical base 
Improvement for a reversal of trend more or less 





important. The quiet, moderate pace 
of decline suggests that scattered liquidation may be less 
significant in relation to the near term outlook than the 
character of the sub-surface, scale-edown demand. It is only 
under such adverse conditions that the frightened and the 
unwise sell at concessions to those who believe the tenor 
of the news and the market trend will later be reversed. 
There is a buyer for every seller and the preliminary 
process of accumulation is going on, the reverse of the 
distribution of late June. 

There is, of course, no method by which it can be esti- 
mated when demand will overcome supply and result in 
amark-up. The fundamentals remain unchanged. No one 
knows whether the seasonal business improvement expected 
to show itself in August and 

















commitments with an eye to participating in the next bull 
market remains essentially hazardous and should be pru- 
dently deferred until the prospect of a real emergence from 
depression is clearer. 


This conception in no way disputes the prob- 


August 
iL ability that. given a respite from European 
Ra ly fears, there can be an August rally of greater 


or less speculative interest—a rally which 
may or may not develop into something of significance. In 
connection with this possibility the public, which habitually 
buys on good news and sells on bad, loses sight of the basic 
fact that it is the combination of external developments 
and internal setting which controls the price movement. 
The internal setting at the present writing is being made 
favorable by the very process of reaction. In such a setting 
one should not be too sceptical as to what can be done with 
a few fragments of good news. 

It is quite probable that early August will mark the low 
point of summer recession in business. Steel operations 
at present have dropped to 31 per cent of the country’s 
plant capacity, or well under the average of last Decem- 
ber. It is not to be expected that the industry will come 
to a complete cessation of activity, hence disappointment 
in the current showing may well be tempered by the 
thought that it may come very near to marketing the irre- 
ducible minimum. From such a low level, some autumn 
expansion is certain. The degree of that expansion, which 
should begin within a few weeks, will be watched by Wall 
Street as the most significant depression barometer. At the 
corresponding period of 1930 there was practically no im- 
provement, August operations of 58 per cent of capacity 
ieaving obvious room for the slump which followed. A 30 
per cent base is a different matter, perhaps permitting a 
psychologically favorable comparison even though it be 
recognized that the restoration of steel company profits is 
far ahead. 

In attempting to visualize the August speculative setting, 
it is impossible, of course, to put 
Europe out of mind. Taking 





September will amount to the 








start of genuine revival or 
whether it will end in another 
phase of acute disappointment, 
in which event another serious 
market decline during the clos- 
ing months of the year would 
be almost certain. Regardless 
of developments abroad or the 
injection of business hypo- 
dermics at Washington, the 
market will not long move in 
disregard for its underlying base 
of corporate earning power. 
That base, as the second quarter 












pression is clearer. 





There is a possible danger in confusing the 
initiation of genuine market recovery with 
mere seasonal gains. 
establishment of long-term investment com- 
mitments with an eye to participating in the 
next bull market remains essentially hazard- 
ous as yet and should be deferred until the 
prospect of a real emergence from de- 


the hopeful view that man-made 
crises can be resolved, we can 
project the early outlook only 
on the assumption that the 
grave fears existing at this writ- 
ing will clear away. If not, it 
is idle to expect a hopeful set- 
ting. Granted an improvement 
from this quarter, the next land- 
mark to which the market looks 
is the dividend meeting of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
on Tuesday, July 28. With the 
tacit co-operation of the most 
powerful financial interests, an 


For this reason the 





earnings reports now coming to 








and reveal, is undeniably 
shaky. It can be strengthened 
only by a revival of justified confidence, resting upon the 
return of the unemployed to work, the restoration of pur- 
chasing power, the disposal of top-heavy surpluses and the 
stabilizing of commodity prices. 

Examined in this light, the road ahead remains rough. 
Third quarter earnings may well better those of the second 
quarter but in relation to normal cannot conceivably be 
very good. It is not major recovery, however, but its in- 
itiation that we await. On the other hand, it will be easy 
for the uninformed to confuse it with mere seasonal gains. 
For this reason the establishment of long-term investment 
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obvious effort to stage a “man- 
aged” recovery has been 
launched, centering at Washington. The decision of the 
Steel directors may not be entirely unrelated to this pro- 
gram. Should they decide to pay the dividend at the regu- 
lar rate of $7, that action almost surely would be accepted 
as a vote of confidence in the possibilities of comparatively 
early business revival. 

Moreover, hearings by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the application of the railroads for higher freight 
rates have already begun and may possibly take a hopeful 
slant, even though the decision probably will not be had for 

(Please turn to page 490) 
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“Expedient remedies for business depression, if they are not 
to make the future more difficult, must be appraised by their 


long range consequences as well as by their immediate 


advantages.” 


Can Business Recover on 
Washington Hypodermics? 


By Cuarves BENEDICT 


a regular course of treatment by the government 
at Washington. President Hoover, after a long 
period of letting nature take its course, has decided that 
the time has come for vigorous recuperative measures. The 
languid and listless patient is to be put through the most 
modern tricks of economic physiology and psychology, with 
a view to physical and mental renovation and vitalization. 
The first step in the program was a dosage of Federal 
Reserve buying of government securities—open market 
operations—designed to transfuse some vivifying cash from 
the central reserves to the patient's feeble circulation sys- 
tem. The next was Federal Reserve participation in the 
international co-operative extension of credit to the Ger- 
man Reichsbank. The third and most dynamic step was 
the moratorium of international political debts. Then came 
the timorous and futile modification of the Farm Board's 
grain marketing policy, followed by a reprimand and a 
flourish of the presidential big stick as the wheat shorts 
naturally went “shorter” when they found that the Farm 
Board was itself depressing wheat prices. 

The doctor and his consultants were highly elated over 
the immediately favorable reaction to the first three steps 
of their therapeutics. Commodity prices stiffened and rose 
perceptibly, Reaaed buying began to pick up, the stock 
market started upward, bond prices improved and the 
whole tone of business was keyed up. Subse uent compli- 
cations in the moratorium negotiations and the revelation 
of the weakness of Germany, took most of the vigor out 
of this recovery, but did not discourage Washington from 
pursuing its examination of other remedies. 

Some of these will be emergency measures designed to 
meet severe sinking spells, while others will be more in the 
nature of assistance to convalescence and the promotion 
of permanent good health, although not without current 
stimulative values. The securities markets and the various 
“curves” of business will be watched for symptoms, and 
the hypodermics and other expedient or fundamental 
remedies will be opportunely administered from time to 
time. There will be no lump publication of the program 
in advance, but it may be expected that every now and 
tien the patient will be given another “shot” in a skillfully 
dramatized manner that will lend itself to stirring publicity 
exploitation. 

The inauguration of a constructive program for business 
stimulation and betterment has been generally received with 
cordiality and even enthusiasm, but there are not a few 
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beg it wants it or not, sick business is in for 


keen observers, who, while conceding that artificial stim- 
ulants may prevent collapse in business as well as bodily 
illness, are without faith in cures that are not self- 
engendered. ‘These critics say that the President's effort 
in December, 1929, to prevent the development of the 
malady that eventually engulfed the business world not 
only failed but had the effect of prolonging the run of 
the disease, They fear that artificial measures may now 
have a similar effect. There is no danger of dissolution, 
they say; business is sure to recover, and will make the 
best recovery if left to nature. The crisis in Germany with 
in a week after the moratorium was approved by France and 
the concurrent slump of commodity prices and securities 
are pointed to as proof that “dope” may put a kick into 
business but will exact the price of a later relapse. 

The critics are especially disdainful of the proposal that 
has been put up to the President in various guises for 
the creation of a conference or committee of the nation’s 
best minds whosé business it shall be to draw up a pro 
gram of immediate helps and cures and of permanent re 
generation of the body economic. They do not even con 
cede any moral values to such an undertaking, holding 
that the public is sick and tired of conferences, commis 
sions and committees, confidence drives, professional pub 
licists of optimism, plans and planners and everything that 
savors of bootstrapism. 


Expedients Must Be Tested 


On the other hand, the advocates of leadership say the 
business depression was brought on by thoughtlessness and 
can be relieved by collective thought followed by collective 
action. 

There is merit in both arguments. It is unquestionably 
true that collective action can help in remedying the 
lethargic state of business but the hazards which the critics 
see in governmental leadership are by no means phantoms. 
We have been surfeited with panaceas until there is @ 
natural and wholesome recoil from anything that savors 
of a business cure-all. Indeed it might even be said that 
we begin to see some merit in the course which France 
pursued in the moratorium negotiations, when desirable 
present advantages were carefully weighed against ultimate 
costs. All expedients seem to foster impulsive action 
whereas the very fact that they are born to meet the 
exigencies of the moment should make them subject to 
cautious appraisal of latter consequences. Chosen by such 
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, standard, some expedient remedies will pass the test as 
jtting to a plan of judiciously and deliberately directed 
business; others should and doubtless will be rejected in 
the current Washington program. With this in mind let 
ys examine some of the measures now before the President. 


They are: 


1. Stimulation of building and construction, mainly of 
residence building; and that chiefly by the creation of a 
great national building loan finance agency of a rediscount 
nature. 

2. Do something that will improve the South American 
situation. 

3. Extend a helping hand to Asia by energetically 
tackling the silver problem. 

4. Undertake a five-billion public works program, 
fnanced by a federal bond issue. 

5. Spend three billion dollars for unemployment relief, 
etc. 

6. Expedite favorable action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the petition of the railways for in- 
creased railway rates. 

7. Hasten railway consolidation. 

8. Take government (Farm Board) wheat and cotton 
out of the market. 

9. Start the construction of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea. 

10. Inaugurate a great drive to get all farmers into 
the co-operatives, which have been taken under the wing 
of the Farm Board, and finance them with 1,250 million 
dollars to eliminate (destroy?) all existing surpluses and 
prevent others in the future. 

11. Revise the anti-trust laws to fit modern conditions. 

12. Restore beer and brewing to legitimacy. 

13. Hasten the disarmament of all nations. 

14. Call an international tariff conference to draft 
principles of basic tariff legislation which will recognize 


that foreign trade should be mutually encouraged 


The building industry was the keystone of American 
prosperity between 1921 and 1929. It began to slip in 
1928 and the arch sagged. The President is much im- 
pees with the idea that if it can be restored without over- 

uilding, new life will be imparted to business as a whole. 
The restoration effort is to be concentrated on residential 
building. The President’s Conference on Home Ownership 
is well manned with financial experts and is sampling some- 
thing more than forty plans for stimulating home 
building. 

Mr. Hoover has given much consideration to a scheme 
which was brought to his attention through an article in 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET by Herbert U. Nelson, 
secretary of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
In its present form this scheme contemplates a central home 
finance corporation with between 100 and 200 million dol- 
lars of subscribed capital with arrangements for tapping 
commercial loan funds at low rates. The central idea 
is to provide a rediscount agency for building loans, 
comparable to the familiar automobile and other finance 
companies of that sort. It has been represented to the 
President that millions of people are eager to build houses 
now but that credit is lacking. The various primary loan 
agencies have either reached the limit of their capacity or 
are too cautious. The proposed central financing agency 
would take over their loans and provide them with new 
funds, passing the load on to the investing public and thus 
enabling the primary agencies to turn over their capital 
many times. 


Dangers of Easy Loans 
By putting the emphasis on home building, this proposal 


dodges the danger of adding more industrial structures and 
office buildings to the present plethora, but runs a risk of 


Something Ought to Work 
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inflating residential building and menacing the value of 
existing investments. There is the further cautionary con- 
sideration that it is a dubious undertaking to stimulate 
building by inflationary methods when building costs, due 
to the unchanged cost of labor, have receded but slightly. 
We should be careful not to load householders up with 
super-cost properties which must compete with the millions 
of houses that already have been deflated by a fully justified 
strike of home-seekers and investors. 

A flood of easy money might lead, also, to swift over- 
building even in those areas where the need of new housing 
is acknowledged. No doubt, national financing of building 
would be a snappy cocktail at the moment, but the building 
industry suffered from intoxication for a number of years, 
and what it needs is no momentary “pick-me-up” but the 
complete reform natural processes will give it. Neverthe- 
less, the President is being urgently advised that a tonic for 
building is one of the best relief and cure remedies in his 
business-medicine chest. 


To the Rescue of South America! 


Out in front at the moment is the demand that the 
President do something for Latin America, and quick. The 
South and Central Americans think that while American 
charity is being passed around they are entitled to first 
consideration. If the President could do something for 


Germany, why not do something for them? He hasn't any- 
thing comparable to the international political debts with 
which to muscle into the South American mess of stagnant 
trade and imperiled governmental bond issues. About all 
the President can do here, without the co-operation of 
Congress, is to pass the word along to the bankers to be 
as constructive as is compatible with safety in handling 


their South American loans. After the bitter experience 
of American investors in many Latin American issues—an 
experience arising largely from bankers’ avarice and over- 
zealous financing—this is admittedly a difficult situation and 
hardly susceptible to boom development through public 
financing. 

Perhaps to meet this condition a proposal has been made 
which is interesting, although in our opinion certainly not 
to be commended. It is that the United States Government 
shall guarantee fresh bond issues of the various governments 
of that region intended for the financing of public improve- 
ments of a constructive nature. Since the continental sport 
of revolution returned to popular favor it is impossible to 
float loans in the United States market on acceptable terms. 
The result is that with revenues at a low ebb, virtually all 
programs of highway construction and other public works 
have been held up throughout Latin America. 

Advocates of this panacea for the ills of Latin 
America contend that the extensive unemployment 
resulting from business stagnation and the cessation 
of public works has been further aggravated by the 
resulting political unrest; the professional revolu- 
tionaries finding plenty of followers among the 
idle. A nice, fat flow of funds from the 
United States, they say, would absorb the re- 
cruits, leave the generals without armies, put 
the people to work, create purchasing power 
and rush-orders for Ameri- 
can industries. This could 
be brought about, accord- 
ing to the plan, by the sim- 
ple device of having Uncle 
Sam put his O.K. on the 
bonds. With that O.K. the 
documents could be floated 
at 3 per cent; and the 
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South American governments would pay 5!/2 per cent, the 
difference going into an amortization sinking fund. 

Needless to say, the automobile industry is camped right 
on the White House steps. Roads mean automobiles and 
trucks by the thousands and millions. Vitalize the Ameri. 
can automotive industries, it is argued, and bad times wil] 
soon have a popular funeral. 

A case in point is that of the Central American republics, 
which are “just dying” to spend 40 million dollars on the 
Pan-American Highway, but refuse to put out loans at 
present market prices for their bonds. Uncle Sam’s in. 
dorsement would dispose of that difficulty and, presto, the 
dirt would be flying, the steam shovels bellowing, the orders 
for materials flowing in, and lucrative work be provided 
for all of Sandino’s bandits as well as other patriots who 
are now intrigued by the rebellion industry. 

It would be pertinent to inquire, however, whether any- 
thing but the rest cure, which it is taking, will be of perma. 
nent benefit to South America—or to us. More high. 
ways, more automobiles, more tractors, more railroads can 
only mean more coffee, more wheat, more corn, more 
bananas, more rubber, more nitrates. And more of them 
only means more surpluses, lower prices, and further busi- 
ness paralysis. Why speed up development when there is 
already too much of it? What over-boomed new regions 
require is a catching-up period. Parenthetically, that is 
exactly what the whole world requires—and that is 
precisely what the South American panacea opposes. 


Doing Something for Asia and Silver 


Taking heart from the moratorium action, the Far East 
asks the White House: “Why not do something for us?” 
That means tackling the silver problem. Some of thespecialists 
on world ills hold that the deflation and degradation of 
silver is the ‘major cause. Never again, they declare will 
the world be economically healthy until something is done 
for the favorite metal money of a thousand million people. 
The United States Senate and eleven state legislatures have 
recommended that President Hoover call a world confer: 
ence to deal with the silver problem. The recent meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce declared in 
favor of such a conference. While it might take months 
or even years actually to “do something for silver,” it is 
declared that the calling of a conference would have an 
electric effect on silver prices and restore confidence 
throughout Asia. 

Undeniably, the silver problem does require governmental 
intervention, its existence being chiefly due to govern: 
mental discrimination against silver. But the idea that 
a conference—a lot of talk—will be helpful is typical 

of the inverted approach to many problems. It deals 

with symptoms instead of the inner malady. . . . 

Make the patient feel better and he will be better 

. .. But many a morphine addict has passed from 

pleasant dreams to death. 

Highly recommended as a quick-action hypodermic 

is the Hearst scheme for a five-billion-dollar bond 

issue for Federal public yore Fi : resulted 

: ee in anything but contemp- 

2 tuous smiles around the 
White House. 

The  three-billion-dollar 
bond issue dole scheme of 
the “liberals” and an array 
of sociological high-brows 
has not even got a start. 

While disarmament can- 
not be soon converted 
(Please turn to page 487) 
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England’s Power Has Been in Her Commerce—Southampton Harbor 





What England Means to the 
United States 


Dual Role of Leading Customer and Competitor Gives Britain's 





place in world trade at the same time that rumblings 

in her far-flung dominions sound an ominous note for 
the future integrity of her Empire. True, she is still a 
wealthy nation with huge investments throughout the 
world, but no longer does she hold as large a share of in- 
ternational trade that was hers before the war. There has 
been a more or less steady attrition of her international and 
commercial prestige. Heavily burdened with debt, stagger- 
ing under a taxation load on a scale scarcely ever before 
witnessed, and caught in a net of the world’s new born 
nationalism, England is forced to keen competitive rivalry. 

Nor can we in this country expect to escape the repercus- 
sions of this contest for trade. For England is not only a 
huge buyer of American products but our most formidable 
competitor as well; and although her virility may not be so 
pronounced as in former years there is nevertheless vast 
potency and recuperative power in the mercantile skill and 
trade acumen of the Island Empire. 

English locomotives compete with American locomotives 
in South America. English machinery is preferred in some 
places to American machinery. Their shipping obtains 
business largely at the expense of our shipping and trade, 
while in numerous cases loans floated in London might well 
be negotiated in New York. Last year our exports to 
countries other than England totaled 3,165 million dollars, 
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le GLAND is on the defensive. She is fighting for her 


Position Vital Importance to American Business and Investment 


By Henry RicHMonp, Jr. 


while Great Britain's exports to countries other than the 
United States reached the total of 2,643 million dollars ex- 
clusive of re-exports. Consider the changed relationship 
compared with that at the opening of the present century. 
The average exports of the United States for the five-year 
period between 1900 and 1904 to all foreign countries ex- 
clusive of Great Britain was 679 million dollars whereas 
Great Britain’s exports to countries other than the United 
States in the same period amounted to 982 million dollars. 
Of course, these figures show that whereas America was 
formerly a competitor of England, the latter is now a com- 
petitor of the United States and contesting to regain her 
old proportion of the world’s trade. 

There are, moreover, complications in this competitive 
situation which make England’s position of prime interest to 
American business. It must not be forgotten that besides 
her position as a major contender for foreign markets Eng- 
land is also our best customer and we are, therefore, cur- 
rently faced with the anomalous situation of meeting her 
competition on a friendly basis and at the same time keep- 
ing her patronage for American products. 

Last year England, as our largest customer, usurped first 
place from the Canadians. She bought from us goods to 
the value of $678,108,000 and sold to us directly only in 
the amount of $210,000,000. In addition we have invested 
directly in Great Britain some $500,000,000; many Ameri- 
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can companies have branch factories or selling organizations 
there; yet others are involved in her public utilities and 
transportation systems. All this is to say nothing of the 
$4,398,000,000 she owes our government for money bor- 
rowed on account of the war and the large, incalculable 
sums invested by our citizens in British securities. It is 
obvious then that we have a very practical business and 
economic interest in England. She is our customer, debtor 
and competitor, and we cannot be insensible to the forces 
which have contributed to her present difficulties or to the 
prospects of her future position. 


Decline 
Antedates War 


England has been inclined to place 
the blame for her present difficul- 
ties on the World War, but it can 
be said in truth only that this 
event accentuated factors which would inevitably have 


made themselves 


world awakened to the fact that a factory does not neces 
sarily have to be next a coal field. England could hardly 
change with the times even had she wanted to do s0, for 
in the new power era she is not particularly favored. The 
British Isles contain no oil at all and possibilities for water 
power development are very limited. 


Moreover, other countries better sity- 
ated under the new conditions began 
to question the wisdom of shipping 
their raw materials to England, pay- 
ing her freight for the journey, permitting her to manu 
facture the stuff and gain a manufacturing profit, reship. 
ping the finished product and paying freight for the sec- 
ond time, while finally allowing her merchants and 
salesmen yet another profit. It now seems absurd on the 
face of it and yet this is exactly what happened. The 
war, however, 


changed doubts 


Shipping and 
Re-shipping 





felt sooner or 
later. The glory 


BRITISH and AMERICAN TRADE 


into certainties, 





which was Eng- 


land was found- 


In many cases 
the world found 





ed upon coal, for 


that its accus- 
tomed British 
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the steam engine 
like manna from 
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any price and re- 
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continent of Eu- 
rope, the British 
Isles could influ- 
ence the Old 
World, trade 
with it and at 
the same time 
was far enough 
away to be unaf- 
fected for the 
most part by the 
alarms, wars and 
excursions which 
even to this day 
make continental 
diplomacy one 
long string of 
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cept the home- 
made article, 
which eventually 
was often found 
to be as good or 
better. And, as 
a climax of dis 
aster, the war 
gave birth to 
that nationalism 
which _ today 
gives so much 
cause for concern 
throughout the 
world. 

From a com: 
mercial stand- 
point the new 
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crises. 

With the steam 
engine and her coal England set up an industrial regime in 
which competition was the court-jester—something to be 
laughed at. Indeed, there was no competition. Her costs 
of production were the lowest in the world and her trade 
with the unindustrialized peoples of the globe, untouched 
by the so-called Western civilization, naturally assumed 
prodigious proportions. As England's trade octopus ex- 
panded, it grew other tenacles of a political and financial 
nature, until, behold, we had the British Empire. 

Long before the World War, however, England's coal 
monopoly was seriously threatened and her supremacy as 
the workshop of the world still more emphatically ques- 
tioned. The United States, Germany and other countries 
discovered that they also had been blessed with coal, which 
often could be worked) more cheaply than the deposits in 
England. Naturally they, too, set up factories alongside 
their coal fields and proceeded to assure success for theit 
efforts by tariffs, bounties and restrictions. This was bad 
enough be England but on top of it came oil and elec- 
tricity to give battle to the historic source of power and the 
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nationalism _ has 
hit England with greater severity than any other country. 
It has even spread to her colonies which are determined 
to be as independent of the mother country as of the rest 
of the world. India, for example, under the leadership of 
the “prophet” Gandhi has severely curtailed her consump- 
tion of English manufactures and is doing everything in 
her power to become self-sufficient, being furthered in this 
end by her vast quantities of raw materials, her wide home 
market and labor costs so low that none of the white races 
can hope to equal it. The number of cotton spindles in 
India has increased from less than five million in 1900 to 
nearly nine million at the present time. Her production 
of steel ingots and pig iron has grown even more impres 
sively. India actually exports a small but steadily increasing 
quantity of pig iron to the United States despite our tariff 
and it is by no means outside the realm of possibility to 
suppose that eventually this will have to be put consider- 
abl higher if we are to prevent the low labor costs of 
India from flooding our own market with many things 
which we now believe to be produced here more cheaply 
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than anywhere else in the world. Other lands under Eng- 
land’s political control are going the same way as India, 
striving for an industrial self-sufficiency which in time will 
undoubtedly be achieved. When this occurs will their in- 
dustrial progress cease? Certainly not, they will take the 
logical step of expanding still further until they demand 
and obtain their share of the world’s trade. 





Such a policy of self-sufficiency is dis- 
astrous for England. Her economic sys- 
tem was based entirely upon the inter- 
national division of labor. She built an 
industrial structure which far exceeded the requirements of 
two small islands and if she exploited her once unique sit- 
uation to the utmost who is there that will blame her? 
Criticism of England’s past industrial policy is akin to tell- 
ing a sick man that his present regrettable position would 
never have arisen if only he had never been born. But 
criticism of the past is one thing and criticism of the present 
another and if England is not to fail further she must wake 
up. That which is past is . . . past and the obsolete shib- 
boleths of bygone days have no place in the present day 
world. 

It is England’s psychological attitude that is the cause of 
much of her trouble. No one will give in. No one will 
sacrifice any part of a hard won privilege. The English 
workman—admittedly exploited in the past—is getting his 
own back with a vengeance and is bankrupting the state 
with his demands. Much has been said of the “dole” evil 
and it is unnecessary to recover the ground here, although 
it might be pointed out that whatever else it may have done, 
it has certainly kept retail trade in the British Isles from 
complete stagnation. Acting in a manner similar to that 
of the workman, the employer is not willing to change his 
methods or give up any prerogative. He persists in the 
belief that the old system which brought profits in the past 
ought to bring the same stream of gold at the present time. 
England as a whole still believes that it is slightly un- 
dignified for a gentleman to work. Any effort must in no- 
wise be discernible. In the great public schools there is the 
greatest admiration for the effortless genius but only a pro- 
found contempt for those who achieve anything by real 
hard work. In later life this shows itself in a hundred 
ways but most of all in the Englishman’s calm refusal to 
compete with the peoples of other nations who work harder 
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than he does or who are willing to forego certain luxuries 
and ease, or the tranquility which the Englishman deems 
his right. 

This is not to say that England can lift herself out of the 
present rut by simply foresaking her ancient beliefs or by 
doping herself with the drug of synthetic prosperity. She 
has some very real problems which may or may not be 
finally soluble by sustained concerted effort. At any rate 
the “hard work remedy” should be tried or she will in- 
evitably suffer degeneration—perhaps into a prosperous 
little country like Holland—and never more dream of 
world power. 

It is not as if England were devoid of tools in any effort 
she might make. Her workmen are skilled. She still has 
her plants and her wealth, measured in terms of world in- 
vestments is enormous. 





Let us take her industrial position first, as 
it is here that concrete evidence of her 
troubles is most vividly seen. It has al- 
ready been shown that the world with its 
tariffs, bounties, subsidies, treaties and restrictions will no 
longer permit England to supply it with coal or to manu- 
facture its ships, its textiles or its steel. It is in fact note- 
worthy that Great Britain’s most chronically depressed in- 
dustries are those which in the past supplied the world and 
which contributed most to her ascendency. The slump in 
these, resulting in a vast army of unemployed which gnaw 
like a cancer at the vitals of the state, has far offset any 
progress she may have made in the so-called “new” indus- 
tries. In such fields as specialized steel and its products, 
electrical equipment, automobiles and certain branches of 
the chemical industry, England since the war has done 
more than fairly well. This modicum of success is due to 
the skill and experience of her people, a skill and experience 
which it has not yet been possible to pass on to the more 
recently industrialized races, despite the development of 
easily operated and highly efficient automatic machinery. 
But what shall England do to better the position of her 
old mainstay industries? 

Shall she fight for the business which was once hers? 
To do this there would have to be drastic cuts in the cost 
of production. If she cuts wages she automatically be- 


Industrial 
Position 


comes a poorer customer of her own industries and inciden- 
(Please turn to page 480) 














A Battle for Motor Car Supremacy in Various Price 
Fields and for International Markets Is in Progress 


Why Motor Stocks Sell 


Ex Imagination 


Certain Accessories in Strong Position 


By Laurence STERN 


era between the depression of 1921 and the panic of 

1929 the expanding American automobile industry was 
one of the strongest pillars, if not, as some economists be- 
lieve, the very backbone of the boom. Its purchasing, pay- 
roll and sales turnover has come to amount to many billions 
of dollars a year and is an economic factor to which we 
instinctively attach virtually as much importance as to steel, 
construction and the railroads. 

Although the boom is over, probably for good so far 
as the motor industry is concerned, the automobile, of 
course, is here to stay. If there is scant prospect that it 
will dominate the future trend of business, it will at least 
remain one of the integral and vital factors. Accordingly, 
its present position is of unusual interest both to stock- 
holders and potential stockholders of the various companies 
and in relation to the general economic picture. That 
position has undergone, and continues to undergo, striking 
changes and evolutions, some of basic nature. 


[: the remarkable structure of prosperity erected in the 


—_—_ 


The Race 1 taking a bird's-eye view of this vast 


field of activity, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the almost frantic efforts of the 


for Sales 


competing manufacturers to obtain cus . 


tomers in profitable numbers. There is no escaping it. 
Aggressive, “go-getter” salesmanship blares out from the 
radio, from every newspaper and magazine, from the bill- 
boards which litter our highways, and often is followed up 
by dealers and sub-dealers in telephone solicitation or even 
door-to-door personal can- 


or cowl contour, an improved motor suspension, a new 
wrinkle in dampening or eliminating vibration, free-wheel- 
ing and other forms of improved transmission, improved 
automatic chassis lubrication, silent carburetion—all of 
these and other essentially minor changes are insistently 
proclaimed as breath-taking, revolutionary developments. 


The cost of all this, of course, is frightful, 
contributing to the fact that in most cases 
50 per cent of the price paid by the proud 
owner of a new car represents distribution. 
In a sense, the struggle tends to defeat all participants, 
for no manufacturer has a monopoly on innovation 
for any great length of time. One sets the pace for 
a brief interval and then is forced.$o take a rival's dust. 
General Motors continues to fare best in the race, although 
its various models are by no means immune to off-years. 
It is not long since Ford was preeminent in the low-priced 
field, which includes, roughly, 75 per cent of all cars made. 
Now Chevrolet is an honored and feared rival, maintaining 
a high volume of sales even in this period of depression and 
contributing substantially to the relatively satisfactory pro- 
duction and profit record of General Motors. For Chevrolet 
the problem is to maintain its position and whether this 
will involve important model innovations remains to be 
seen. A new factor of competition in the low-priced field is 
introduced by Walter P. Chrysler in his latest Plymouth. The 
chief feature of this car is a novel method of motor mount- 
ing which is claimed to make four-cylinder operation as 
smooth and_ vibrationless 
as that of eight. Will 
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Models 





vass. As with women’s 
clothing, annual style 
changes are dangled lur- 
ingly before the eye in an 
effort to go competing 
companies one better in 
stimulating jaded consum- 
ing appetite. All colors 
of the rainbow are pre- 
sented as new model races 
after new model in the 
bitter sweepstakes of pub- 
lic favor. The altered 
sweep of a fender, a 


THOUSANDS OF CARS 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE U.S. 


this car take business from 
Chevrolet and Ford? And 
what are Ford’s plans? As 
usual, they are shrouded 
in secrecy. There is no 
reason to believe the 
Model A is his final bet, 
however, if innovation 
appears to be needed. 
There are rumors of a 
Ford “eight” later in the 
year. Will it supplement 
the present car, or re- 








change of radiator shell 





93! place it? And what will 
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it do to Chevrolet? tories of this coun- 
In Detroit there try were producing 
is renewed interest Production of Motor Car Manufacturers Compared at maximum capac: 
in General Motors. ity only during cer- 
The whisper is a fet Half ist Half «Dividend ~=—=—Net Working tain periods of the 
revolutionary new 1980 1981 Rate Capital year. What their 
model for the au- General Motors .......... 764,219 727,529 $3.00 $292,723.600 full capacity is, no 
tumn, price class un- I 0 aires sates anes 182,335 142,100 1,00 67,424,000 one knows. Cer- 
named. When new PN osccdscevWadsart 16,000 9,000 40 26,217,000 tainly 7,000,000 
cars are built, to Reena Sry 2 Ae 29,000 30,000 (e) 4.00 $7.611,9C0 cars a year could be 
paraphrase a famili- PS pani ss inst eaeesns 88.000 45,000 (ec) 1.00 19,£32,000 turned out with 
ar slogan, Buick usu- WERNGNRNE:. <<.052loc0kee. 38,000 35,000 (e) 1.20 19,726,000 present facilities 
ally builds them.  SMSER ESE Beco a? 16,698 18,000 (e) 18,980,000 without difficulty. It 
Among the _ inde- A Se eee 972,002 544,312 Si it ot A oyeheeleaes need hardly be said 
pendents in the me- SO ee ee 10,901 27,643 $4 & 8% stock 9,437,000 that no such de- 
dium-price field, (e) Estimated. mand is available 
Chrysler, Nash, nor is it likely to be 
Studebaker, Hudson, available for some 
years, if ever. Gen- 


Auburn, Hupp and 
Reo have their ups and downs, their good years and their 


off years. Out of it all comes ever increasing value and 
ever lower price for the automobile buyer, but an ever 
rougher road which the manufacturer must follow if he is 
to find profit for his endeavors. 

It cannot be otherwise, unless we are to turn our backs 
upon the Machine Age and the manifold advantages of 
mass production. It is the difficulties involved in an en- 
forced reversal of mass production, whether temporary or 
to some extent permanent, that we now face. How this 
works out is obvious from the recent earnings reports. For 
many companies the halving of sales does not mean the 
halving of profits, but their virtual disappearance. 

In the present intensification of motor competition two 
factors are involved. One is cyclical business depression, 
with its temporary shrinkage of purchasing power and re- 
duced demand for automobiles. The other is more basic. 
So far as new car demand in this country is concerned, we 
have for all practical purposes reached a saturation point. 
The bulk of the domestic demand now is a replacement 
demand and its percentage of the total is steadily increas- 
ing. It will not be long before this constitutes 90 per 
cent of the domestic market. 


The American output of cars and 
trucks in the record year 1929 
amounted to 5,358,420. For 1930 it 
was 3,354,986. Although this ap- 
peared to be a tremendous come-down, output for the first 
six months of this year is estimated at only 1,600,000 
vehicles, against 2,198,380 in the corresponding period of 
last year. Unless there is an unexpectedly rapid recovery 
of business, the industry will be fortunate to turn out and 
sell 2,750,000 cars during 1931. There can be no doubt but 
that the greatest part of this shrinkage is due to depres- 
sion, but it is impossible to determine what part of it is 
temporary. It may to some extent conceal long-term in- 
fluences. The outstanding fact is that a boom market has 
been exploited. For this reason, motor stocks are less likely 
to command a speculative enthusiasm based on the im- 
aginary prospects of the future than was the case a few 
years ago. Earnings, always the most important factor in 
market valuation, will come in for even closer scrutiny and 
to the intelligent investor average earnings over a period 
of years will carry more weight than the figures of a single 
spectacular year. 

Consider the meaning of 1929’s production of more than 
5,000,000 cars. That is not the result of even manufacture 
throughout the year. Even in 1929 the automobile fac- 
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Investment 


Outlook 


erally speaking, there is no inventory problem. There 
is, very definitely, a problem of over-capacity, complicated 
by the inherent fact that satisfactory profits lie only in 
maximum output. 

Here is the basic reason for the ever-sharper competitive 
struggle. It may be relieved by business revival but will 
not be ended. So far as the American market is concerned, 
we rapidly approach a condition in which one motor com- 
pany’s gain is necessarily another’s loss. The fight of com- 
peting companies is dynamic, but the industry becomes 
static. That does not mean dead. Whatever the precise 
number, millions of cars will be made and sold each year, 
indefinitely. Yet at best it is no longer a question of future 
aggressive expansion for the industry as a whole but of 
shaking itself down, after a boom adventure, to a basis of 
seasoned stability and reasonable profit. In that process 
it is likely that some of the smaller units will pass out of 
the picture ultimately—many have in the last twenty years. 
As for the rest, it will remain possible to earn a reasonable 
return upon invested capital, but the era of the stock divi- 
dend, the repeated stock split-up and the ever-mounting 
cash distribution is past. 





Financial Curiously, there is a notable obstacle to 
S$ h rationalization. It is the remarkable financial 
trengt strength of the industry. Few companies in 


any field are so free of funded debt, bank 
loans or preferred stock obligations. Years of boom pros- 
perity have given the majority fat holdings of cash and 
Government securities. This is equivalent to the hump on 
the camel’s back. It keeps many companies in the race and 
prolongs the struggle. Human nature being what it is, 
loss of earning power will not stop them. ‘One has yet to 
hear of the voluntary liquidation of a motor company 
while there was still cash in the treasury. The last dollar 
probably will be spent in an effort to produce a “knock- 
out” model. There is apparently little prospect of mergers 
for the early future. No one wants to buy manufactur- 
ing facilities. The demand is for markets and that is not 
saleable. 
Estimates of the future American demand can only be 
a wild guess, beyond the certainty that it will be pri- 
marily a replacement demand. This will fluctuate with 
the general level of prosperity. It may be stimulated to 
some extent by more aggressive action on the part of manu- 
facturers in sponsoring the junking of old cars. Such a 
movement is now under way. Ultimately, with the nor- 
mal growth of population, replacement and new cus 
(Please turn to page 482) 
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We Can Produce Farm Products 
More Cheaply Than Russia 


Big Business Is Industrializing the Farms of the West— 


Turning Individual Proprietors Into Stockholders and 


Employes—Rural America Answers the Collectivized Farm 


By TuHropore M. KNnappen 


business it will be’to perform operations of plowing, 

planting, cultivating and harvesting, will supersede 
the individual farmer, or groups of farmers will combine to 
perform their work in a wholesale manner. This is the 
proper way to do it, and the only way in which economic 
freedom can be won.” 

“There is no industrial opportunity in the United States 
equal to the opportunity in industrial farming,” says 
Thomas D. Campbell, president of the Campbell Farming 
Corporation, Hardin, Mont. “There is no capital invest- 
ment which you can make today which will yield as big a 
return over a period of ten years as industrial farming.” 

More than 11,000 corporate farms made income tax re- 
turns for 1929. Their gross income was 833 million dollars, 
which was about 8 per cent of the gross income of the 
6,300 thousand odd farms in the United States. That is 
to say, eleven thousand farms under corporation ownership 
yielded $76,000 each, as against an average for all farms of 
only $1,800. 


66 ARGE corporations,” says Henry Ford, “whose sole 


Beating the Soviets 


Out in western Kansas the Wheat Farming Company 
operates 60,000 acres of “wheat manufacturing” on a front 
of 150 miles, has 3 million dollars invested; and paid its 
farther stockholders 12!/2 per cent dividerids in 1929, and 
even 414 in the hard year of 1930—year of drought and 
low prices. 
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When a scout of the Soviet government, visiting this 
farm for pointers “saw for miles around,” as Russell Lord 
reports in Country Home, “advancing day and night 
through storms of dust, with the slow implacability of 
ocean liners, giants of a new day (tractor-drawn combine 
harvesters) in Kansas, giants in Kansas, giants in wheat,” 
he threw up his hands and exclaimed: “We can not com- 
pete!” 

As a business, American agriculture individually con- 
ducted is a failure, yet as a group it is the largest business 
in the United States. There are many signs that American 
industrial and managerial efficiency is about to invade agri- 
culture extensively. It may not always take the form of a 
corporation, but it will be big business applied to agricul- 
ture. 

As a rule, corporations and big business methods follow 
the trail of the machine and aim at mass production. The 
small farm machinery of the past and the little farm did 
not interest them. Now there are agricultural machines 
that cost $50,000, farms of as much as 300,000 acres, farms 
that cost as much as $5,000 a day to operate. This is manu- 
facturing—mass production manufacturing. It is a busi- 
ness for big men and big capital. 


Massed Managerial Incompetence 


Suppose the industrial manufacturing of the United 
States was conducted by 6,300,000 managers—how many 
of them could be efficient? Psychologists tell us that 
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there are only three men of exceptional ability in a hundred; 
perhaps there is only one good manager in a hundred. 
Then there cannot be more than 63,000 superlatively well 
managed farms in the United States. How can farming be 
a real business under such conditions? Urban manufac- 
turing, mostly conducted by corporations, is directed by 
the one able manager in a hundred. Corporate adminis- 
tration, applied to farming, should, therefore, mean a vast 
improvement in the business side of agriculture. 

The average individual farmer in Iowa runs his expen- 
sive tractor 200 hours a year; on his 95,000-acre corpora- 
tion farm in Montana, Thomas Campbell runs his tractors 
2,000 hours a year. The Iowa farmer saves labor but 
Campbell makes money. The Iowa farmer has a way of 
making a living but Campbell has a way of business. 

The tremendous agricultural machines of recent years 
are turning grain farming into grain manufacturing. Some 
of the big operators no longer call themselves farmers—they 
regard their farms as factories, and themselves as manufac- 
turers. 

At first the new age of agricultural invention concen- 
trated on harvesting machinery, but when the manufac- 
turer-farmer found that two men with a combine could 
harvest and thresh as much wheat in a given time as fifteen 
men with the old-style harvester could cut, he looked 
around for some means of preparing more ground. The 
combine alone was all right, but after all it couldn’t har- 
vest more land than had been planted. Then came the 
20-inch disc plows, ganged six to eight inches apart and 
plowing a strip ten feet wide. 


Bigger and Better Machines—Bigger Farms 


Obviously, that meant larger farms—so that the two 
men could prepare as myc’ land as they could reap. In 
the great plains wheat régions there are whole counties 
where the average-farm area has grown from 500 to 1,000 
acres in a decade, and that is the most common size. With 
growth in size, capital has become a problem, also manage- 
ment. The inefficient farmer sells out to the neighbor who 
knows how to get his money out of costly machines, and 
the latter incorporates or manages his farm on corporation 
lines. He has to; for, as in all manufacturing operations, 
the consequences of mass-production are overproduction. 
The more wheat the less the price. Management becomes 
supreme. 

As the small farmers of the Middle West quit the wheat 
game—hopeless for them—the big farmers of the plains 
push into it. Even in the Far West the little farmers are 
surrendering wheat to the big fellows. 

Between 1918 and 1928 five million acres were with- 
drawn from wheat in the 


million bushels and getting as low as 35 cents a bushel for it. 

God willing, the farmers of the western third of the 
state will probably be back with a larger acreage than ever 
next year. The big farms say that they can break even at 
30 cents a bushel. Give them dollar wheat three years 
out of ten and they will make money in the decade. 

“We'll show those Russians a thing or two by the time 
they begin to keep books,” exclaimed a bonanza farmer as 
he watched a squadron of combines turning 10,000 acres 
of waving grain into threshed wheat. 

The corporation farm is out to give the Soviet collec- 
tivized farms a run for their money. 


How Big Scale Farming Develops 


Big scale farming is coming in a number of different 
ways. It hasn’t amounted to enough yet, east of the Mis- 
souri River to have any appreciable effect on the average 
size of farms, but forward-looking farmers in the humid 
part of the Mississippi Valley are beginning to think that 
it will be the salvation of extensive crop farming even there. 
They don’t propose to leave it to the semi-arid ‘West. But 
the very conditions under which the ponderous tractors, the 
giant listers and the great combines operate in that moist 
region compel extensive preparation through tile-draining 
of the land. That means capital on a scale which will com- 
pel the introduction of corporations or some equivalent 
method. On suitable sites the combined harvester and 
threshing machine has even invaded the East as far as 
Pennsylvania. 

The corn belt is watching the development of power ma- 
chinery that is taking all human muscle-power out of corn 
production. A single-row corn-picker, doing the work of five 
men, picks eight to twelve acres of corn a day and loads it 
into wagons as it goes. Now, a two-row picker is charging 
through the maize, and a two-row snapper gathers the ears 
and removes part of the husks. With one man handling a 
hundred acres of corn, the corn fields will presently begin 
to expand, even as the wheat ranches of the plains. Per- 
haps the automatic tractor will soon have corn planting to 
itself, while the farm hand lolls in the shade and keeps a 
watchful eye on it—through a telescope. All the labor of 
cultivating corn may be done away with by means of mulch 
paper, which will cover the ground and keep the weeds 
down while the corn comes up through holes. 


American Kulaks Wax Great 


What the Russians would call American kulaks, that is, 
successful farmers, are growing into family dynasties of the 
countryside. The increasing capacity of machinery is mak- 
ing it possible for success- 
ful farms to grow large; 








states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and Minne- 
sota, while eleven million 
acres were added to wheat 
in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

_ In vain did Alex Legge 
implore the wheat manu- 
facturers of Kansas to cur- 
tail their wheat acreage. 
With a total disregard of 
consequences they sowed 
more land in 1930 and still 
more this year, and now 
they are rushing Kansas’ 
record crop tomarket—200 
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but still under the man- 
agement of wise old pater 
familias, while the boys 
do what is still called 
work. 

Other conditions are 
making for centralized 
control, if not actual own- 
ership. During the last 
ten years mortgagees have 
found themselves in pos- 
session of tens of thou- 
sands of farms, some 
mortgage agencies having 
as many as a hundred, 
which it is necessary to 
(Please turn to page 486) 
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He’s Doing a Good Job 


“In my judgment,” said a man with many years of ex- 
perience in Wall Street and in dealing with men, “one of 
the greatest needs today is the humanizing of relations be- 
tween peoples and nations the world over, no matter how 
they may be situated. 

“The meeting of that need will go further than any- 
thing else that I can think of to solve existing problems, 
both large and small, between employer and employee and 
between the peoples of one nation and those of 
another. 

“I have just heard something in this connection that de- 
lights me thoroughly. My friend, M. H. Cahill, chairman 
and president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, is 
a genial big-hearted Southerner who 
loves people and wants to be helpful to 
everybody. I wish you could know of 
some of the many things he does for 
others that nobody on the outside ever 
hears about. 

“One of the first things that Mr. 
Cahill did after he went to St. Louis as 
president, as well as chairman of the 
board of the ‘Katy’, was to appoint as 
one of his assistants the widow of 
Charles N. Whitehead, president at the 
time of his sudden death, and who had 
been with the company many years. 
Mr. Cahill believes that wherever there 
is mutual understanding there never 
will be trouble of any kind. Mrs. White- 
head's duties are to find out what the 


“Now Don’t Quote Me, 
Dut-—" 


As Reported by the “Itinerant Economist” 





Thinking Below the Neck 














“I read the other day what some essayist, I think it was 
G. K. Chesterton, said about the difference between French 
and British mentality,” remarked the head of a great in- 
dustrial association. “The way he put it was that the 
French think entirely above the neck and the British en- 
tirely below it. That is to say, the French rely on reason 
and the British on feeling—the Frenchman acts on general 
principles and the Englishman in response to particular 
situations. The difference was well illustrated by the re- 
spective responses of the two nations to the Hoover 
moratorium—the Frenchmen used their heads and the 
Englishmen their hearts. Just now, stirred up by the 
Soviet Five-Year Plan, we Americans are all for the French 
method. We seem to have forgotten 
what we have accomplished in this coun- 
try without far-reaching planning. The 
United States was developed without a 
plan. We simply turned our people 
loose on the natural resources of a con- 
tinent and let events take their course. 
The Russians are now applying carefully 
laid plans to the development of their 
resources, and I am not so sure that the 
event will prove their method superior. 
I think that I could pick out a number 
of five-year periods in our history when 
we accomplished far more without a gen- 
eral plan than the Soviet is doing with 
one. Also, I believe that when we come 
to get a perspective on Russian develop- 








passengers on ‘Katy’ trains like and 

what they do not like and to recommend to her chief what 
should be done to please them. So far as I know, there is 
only one other woman in the United States holding a simi- 
lar position and she is on the B. & O. 

“Just recently my friend Mr. Cahill appointed as vice- 
president Frank W. Grace, who started as a call boy in an 
locomotive round house and who had risen to the position 
of general manager on that road. Mr. Cahill believes 
that if long and efficient service is recognized by due pro- 
motion and advance in salary, a railroad will build up the 
strongest kind of organization possible. He takes the keen- 
est pleasure in having everyone connected with the road, 
no matter how high or how humble his position, get into 
personal contact with him by calling at his office, getting 
acquainted and telling his message, whether it be one of 
complaint or praise. 

“While I do not know the exact labor situation on the 
‘Katy’ I am willing to wager any reasonable amount that 
so long as Mr. Cahill is at the head, there will never be 
any trouble with the employees, at least none that the 
public will hear about.” 
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ment in the light of results we will find 
that the unfolding of events will show 
that we built better without a plan than they did with one. 
The composite judgment of men working to meet their 
own necessities and aspirations, according to the circum: 
stances of the moment—which are the only circumstances 
we can be sure of—is likely to be better in its results than 
any long-view plan imposed upon them. We are apt to 
forget that the moment we take any action we immediately 
set in motion forces that may shape events contrary to the 
plan. The Englishman reacts to facts as they come along, 
and while I am far from throwing overboard logic and 
short-time planning I am coming to believe that thinking 
below the neck is more practical in the long run than 


above.” 


From Office to Farm 


“Ford's right about that back to the farm movement,” 
remarked one of Wall Street’s leading executives as he 
swung around in his mahogany swivel chair and faced his 
listener. 

“Back to the barn movement,” I corrected hastily. 
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“Many of my friends,” I tried to explain, “are buying up 
sme of the sturdy old barns up-state, in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and converting them into houses. Several 
years ago one friend bought a barn and a little lot down in 
Rhode Island for $235 and... .” 

The half-deaf executive, however, un- 
derstood FARM—not BARN—took the 
cigar out of his mouth, laid down his 

and said: 

“Well industry went back to the farm 
a long time ago. Factories now are 
built at the source of raw material sup- 
ply, thanks to wide power distribution. 
This has meant traffic loss to railroads 
and important shifting of industrial 
regions, but that was bound to come 
after the Federal Reserve System decen- 
tralized our banking system. Look at 
the industries built around corn and 
other grains and... .” 

After answering the telephone the ex- 
executive demanded: “Know what I did 
today?” 

Replying negatively, the executive an- 
swered: “Well conditions are such that we are forced to 
halve our force. I have to get rid of my confidential man, 
secretary, office attendant and chief clerk. Funny, but they 
were all reared on the farm. They know and love chicken 
farming. I have several vacant farms so I’m putting them 
in business. I’ve booked hotel orders for their entire out-- 
put. Sorry to part with these boys, but I can guarantee 
them a living that way—until better times come back 
again. 


From Actual Experience 


“Well I've learned some valuable lessons.” This remark 
proved the preface for a prolonged monologue in which a 
former important industrial executive, who appears to be 
staging a successful financial comeback by way of his old 
line of patent promotion, outlined in openhearted manner 
some of the causes for his downfall in 1929. Since his 
ruin involved several hundred some high-lights of the 
monologue appear apt. 

“Don’t surround yourself with “Yes Men.’ I did. The 
men who violently disagreed with me 
—so much so that they felt honor-bound 
to resign rather than carry out poli- 
cies they considered wrong—since have 
proved my truest friends. They helped 
me get a new start in my old line. 

“Don’t permit office politics. My 
best friends warned me company politi- 
tics—religious as well as political—were 
disrupting the morale. I could not see 
it. The receivers, however, later made 
it daylight clear to me. 

“When we began the organization 
was co-operative. Everybody from the 
office boy to myself tried to catch mis- 
takes. We discussed them, without vin- 
dicativeness, with the fellow who made 
the error. This spirit saved us thousands 
of dollars. But office politics changed 
this spirit. If the draftsman made a mistake his department 
was branded as a lot of fatheads and the estimators passed 
the drafting mistake on to the machine shop where another 
efror was committed. Out of the machine shop came nu- 
merous inaccurate products, which were returned by our 
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customers, who soon sought better workmanship elsewhere. 

“Don’t spend more time studying stock market move- 
ments of your company than you do stocks in process or 
in warehouse shelves. I-did. I found a good business man 
is not necessarily a skillful speculator nor a brilliant pool 


manager. An office filled with execu- 
tives and employees more interested in 
the movement of the firm’s securities 
than in its products likewise is not likely 
to prove profitable long. A check-up of 
employees’ telephone calls to brokerage 
offices provided amazing statistics. Well 
that’s all over now—I hope all those 
lessons that cost me millions will prove 
lasting.” 


Back to the Primitive 


‘“There’s one item in our line that has 
broken all of its previous sales records 
during the first five months of this year,” 
remarked an official of a powder manu- 
facturing company. 

“You don’t sell red ink?” we queried. 

Shaking his head he smiled and replied: “Smokeless 
powder.” 

“Racketeers,” we suggested. 

“No,” he replied, “this sales gain in smokeless powder re- 
sulted from an increase in small game hunters—jobless or 
partially employed men seeking food. Of course these sales 
are confined to rural sections but they are nevertheless sig- 
nificant in showing the extent and severity of the economic 
depression.” 





Who Pays? 


“The public always pays,” remarked the senior executive 
of a huge utility holding company as he watched the figure 
of an accountant from the Federal Trade Commission 
vanishing up the hall. 

“That man and his assistants are causing us all sorts of 
work. The Federal Trade Commission Investigation will 
cost us between $775,000 and $1,000,000—but the 
public will pay it, for every public 
utility commission will allow us to 
charge up the cost of this investi- 
gation in our operating costs. The 
higher such costs are the more the public 
has to pay for gas and electricity—at 
least such costs will keep our rates from 
coming down. If certain Governors and 
Senators only realize it they are making 
the public pay dear for all their utility 
attacks—for the public through taxes 
also has to pay all the members and 
employees of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

“What's the net result?—merely a mil- 
lion dollars or more wasted! The state 
commissions keep such a close tab on 
every move we make that we could not 
do anything illegal. Of course we all 
make mistakes—one of our gas lines has not proved profit- 
able and one of our electric plants has not piled up all the 
profits anticipated—but even legislators sometimes err. In 
this particular investigation, however, the simple truth is 
that the cost is sheer waste.” 
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P. LORILLARD CO. 
Deb. 5%s, 1937 








Cigarette Price Increase Strengthens 


Bond Issue 


Liberal Yield Obtainable From 
Sound Medium Term Obligation 


P. Lorillard Co. has been greatly 
improved as a result of the recent 
advance in the price of the popular 
brands of cigarettes on the part of the 
so-called “Big Four.” According to 
preliminary estimates, the net earnings 
of Lorillard will practically be doubled 
based on its present status in the ciga- 
rette industry, but add to this the prob- 
ability that the company will make still 
further gains in volume, the longer 
term outlook is decidedly promising. 
Lorillard had long been engaged in 
the manufacture of tobacco products, 
but only in 1926 did the company en- 
ter the popular priced cigarette field, 
after experiencing a steady decline in 
net earnings for a number of years 
prior thereto. The management came 
to the conclusion that like the other 
three large tobacco companies it had to 
establish itself in this field 


TT position of the bond issues of 


By Ronatp P. Hartwety 


sume almost staggering proportions be- 
fore success can at all be expected. An- 
ticipating this expense, Lorillard in 
1927 issued $15,000,000 in 514% de- 
benture bonds (the issue described 
herein) and later more money was 
raised by offering rights to common 
stockholders. Dividend payments on 
the common were suspended and earn- 
ings were devoted toward the success 


of “Old Golds.” 
Making Rapid Strides 


Since their introduction, “Old 
Golds” have made rapid strides and 
now account for approximately 10% 
of the total cigarettes produced in this 
country. Volume in 1930 reached a 
point where for the first time a small 
profit was realized after payment of ex- 
penses. “Old Gold” is no doubt con- 


tinuing its gains this year and even if 
the price of cigarettes had not been ad- 
vanced, the company’s net earnings in 
all probability would have continued 
increasing. But now with the higher 
price level the company’s earnings are 
expected to be doubled. 

Considering the greatly improved 
status of P. Lorillard Co., the bonds of 
the company are in a much stronger 
position and merit the investors’ atten- 
tion. There are three separate issues, 


-the Debenture 7s of 1944, which are 


the senior issue, followed by the De- 
benture 5s which are junior to 7s, and 
finally the third issue the Debenture 
5Yys due July 1, 1937, which are 
junior to both of the aforementioned 
issues. 

The Debenture 5Y2s of 1937 are a 
direct obligation of the company but 
like the other two issues of bonds 
which precede it, are not se- 
cured by a mortgage. The 





which offered the greatest op- 





portunities for expansion of 
earnings. As a result the 
“Old Gold” cigarette was 
born and in the five years 
since then intensive efforts 
have been made to popularize 
the product. 

The popular priced ciga- 
rette field has always been a 
highly competitive one and to 
gain a foothold therein has al- 
ways been an extremely ex- 
pensive matter. Past experi- 
ence has shown that a period 
of from five to ten years of in- 
tensive development is re- 





Earnings of P. Lorillard Co. 


Interest 
Charges 


1,227,089 5.6 
1,223,582 4.4 


Net 
Profits 


1,631,007 2,5. 


2,035,194 1.9 
2,024,705 1.7 
1,978,568 2.8 


3,361,361 


Estimated earnings 
under new cig- 
arette 


prices. 10,400,000 


Times 
Earned 


company imposes a_ charge 
upon all its property as well 
as upon present and future 
net income, earnings and prof- 
its for the benefit of the De- 
benture 7s, 5s and 5's in the 
order named, and the com- 
pany convenants that it will 
not mortgage its property, 
business and income nor create 
any specific charge than by an 
instrument which shall ex 
pressly recognize and confirm 
the aforesaid charge. The in- 
denture provides, among other 
things, substantially that ex- 
cept for purchase money mort: 














quired during which costs as- 
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gages on property hereafter acquired 
the company will not create any lien, 
charge or encumbrance having priority 
over these Debenture 5%. 

An important featiire of the Deben- 
ture 54s is the sinking fund require- 
ments whereby more than 50% of the 
issue will be retired by maturity of the 
issue. This sinking fund has been in 
operation since July 1, 1930, and pro- 
vides a fund sufficient to retire $1,100,- 
000 principal. amount annually, al- 
though operating semi-annually. The 
fund is applied to the purchase of 
bonds at not exceeding the call price 
or to their call in lots at not less than 
$1,000,000 principal amount at exist- 
ing call price. The redemption price 
at the present time is 101 to July 1, 
1933, and thereafter at a premium de- 
creasing 1% for each two-year period 
thereafter to maturity. The bonds are 
callable on any interest date on 30 
days’ notice. 

Lorillard does not give out a de- 
tailed report on operations. The in- 
come statements give no clue as to 
gross earnings but state only net profit 
after expenses. A steady downward 
trend is revealed in net profits from 
1922 to 1929, but in 1930 they showed 
a sharp advance. As previously men- 
tioned, the drop was due largely to the 
expenses connected with establishing 
“Old Gold” cigarettes, but as this di- 
vision is now in the profit column the 
trend of earnings can logically be ex- 
pected to continue gaining especially 
with the increasing sales volume of 
“Old Golds” and with the higher level 
of prices now in effect. 

Operating income after expenses and 
Federal taxes amounted to $5,601,878 
in 1930 equivalent to 2.82 times the 
bond interest charges, which compares 
with $3,361,361 earned in 1929 
equivalent to 1.66 times bond interest 
charges. Bond interest charges re- 
mained fairly constant at around $1,- 
230,000 annually from 1920 to 1926, 
but mounted sharply in the following 
two years until a peak was reached fh 
1928 at $2,035,194. Through opera- 
tion of the sinking funds on the De- 
benture 7s and on the 5'4s, bonds are 
being retired and interest charges 
gradually reduced. In 1930; for in- 
stance, interest charges had been cut 
down to $1,987,515 and this year will 
be further reduced. 

Under the new price schedule for 
popular priced cigarettes, the margin of 
earnings available for bond interest 
charges will be greatly increased. 
Based on estimated production of 12 
billions of “Old Gold” cigarettes, Loril- 
lard should increase its earnings $4,- 
800,000 annually. Actually, this will 
probably be somewhat less as part of 
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Bond Buyers’ Guide 


NotE.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. The position of any issue is not 
intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. Readers 
should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 
selections from this list. The Guide is subject to revision as more favor- 
able issues appear and those no longer suitable, in our opinion, for new 
purchases, are dropped. Any queries concerning such changes should 
be directed to our Personal Service Department. 


Railroads 


Prior Interest Current Yield 
Liens Times Call Recent In- to 
(Millions) Earned* Price Price come Maturity 


Atchison, Top. & 8, Fe 4s, 1955 5 4 110 4.1 4.1 
Southern Pacific Ist 4s, 1955 R A 105 1 . 
New York Central Deb. 6s, 1 s 110 


Pennsylvania Gen. 4%s, ‘‘A,’’ 1965..... " R (N) 
Illinois Central Ist 4s, 1951 eat “ (N) 
Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Ist 4%s, 
957 Tae | sce 1024%,T 

é 102T 


Pennsylvania 5s, 1964 104 
Great Northern Gen. A 7s, 1986 A Pe 110 
Central Pacific Guar. 5s, 1960 ( - 105 (’35)T 103 
Chic, & W. Indiana Ist Ref. 5%s, 1962.. x 105 105 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio ist & Cons. 

6s, 1952 (b) x 1074%T 108 
Nor’n Pacific Ref. & Impr. 6s, 2047.(a) 165.6 2.12 110 (’36) 110 
Balt. & Ohio Ref. & Gen. 6s, 1995...(a) 285.8 1.64 1071%2A (’34) 108 
Southern Railway Dev. & Gen, 6s, 1956. 133.8 1.51 ‘sac 105 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L. Ref. 54%s, 1974.(a) 58.8 1,60 105 90 


Public Utilities 


Pacific Gas & Elec. Gen. Ref. 5s, 1942.. 29.0 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944 — 
Consol. Gas of N. ¥. Deb. 5%s, 1945.(a) 191.1 
Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Ref, 5s, 1936 .... 
Montana Power Deb. 6s, 1962 (a) 33.3 
Arkansas Power & Light lst & Ref. 5s. 

DOO andasitcaiwnsddamesetesstoas «e(e) 2.0 
Hudson & Manh’n Ist Ref. 5s, 1957..(b) 5.9 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Deb. 5s, 1952....  .... 
Northern Ohio Tr. & Lt. Gen’l & Ref, 6s. 

1947, ‘say 
United Lt, & Rys. Ist Cons. A 6s, 

1952 


OSIATH APSE BR BRO 
MIO DOPOD Wwe 

SIITAA APS HP Reee 
HAD S ow -I-3 J = > 69 29 


Amer. W. Wks. & El Deb. 6s 
Duke Price Power Ist 6s, 
Standard Gas & Elec. 68, 1935 
Standard Gas & Elec, 6s, 1966 


SAAAKA A A Ap P paps 
SOR oe, oa a neo @e2oroan 
PARAM HA AMP PPP PP 
CASI 2B FR HHS DoOwwe 


Allis Chalmers Deb. 5s, 1987 

Gulf Oil Deb. 5s, 1947 

Sinclair Pipe Line 5s, 1942 (a) 
Youngstown Sh, & Tube Ist 6s, 1978. (a) 
National Dairy Prod, Deb. 5%4s, '48..(a) .... 
Purity Bakeries 5s, 1948 0.6 
International Match Deb. 5s, 1947....(a) .... 
Chile Copper Deb. 6s, 1947 


PEAANIVaw 
eo 

2QRISSSBSE_ 
ARO Oe 
AQAProvwwowe 
SOAK TR Ee 
Kot OO @ar 


Short Terms 


Humble Oil & Ref, Deb. 5%s, ’3%...(b) .... A 102%A 102% 
Smith (A. 0.) Ist 8S. F. 6%s, 1988..(a) .... . 101T 108 
Middle West Utilities 5s, 1933 . 1, 101% 96% 


Convertible Bonds 


Am, Tel. & Tel. Conv. 4%s, ’39 Com.@175.4 K 105 
Atch., Top. & 8 F. Deb. 4%s, '48..Com.@166.6 
N. ¥., N. H. & Hart. 6s, '48 Com.@100 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%s, '60....Com.@120(h) 
Texas Corp, 5s. 1944 Com.@70 
Inter’] Tel. & T 

All Bonds are in $1,000 denominations only, except (a) lowest denomination $500, 
(b) $100. *On total funded debt. ‘ 

A—Callable as a whole only. T—Callable at gradually lower prices. X—Guaranteed 
by proprietary companies. (c) Listed on New York Ourb. (d) Available over-the-counter. 
(h) Convertible after February 1, 1931. (N) Not callable until 1947. On basis of 1929 


earnings. 



































NORTHERN PACIFIC 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 








GREAT NORTHERN 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 








the Great Northern carries 

chiefly the products of agricul- 
ture, and, therefore, cannot be ad- 
versely affected by a period of business 
depression, such as is experienced by 
the railroads serving a great indus- 
trial area, notably that of which 


“Rite Great young men, that 





ST. PAUL 


Railroads of the Northwest Present Both 
Investment and Speculative Opportunity 





By Prerce H. Futton 


entire Northwest, sketching in an en- 
gaging and striking way the possibili- 
ties of that vast “Empire” in the next 
25 years. As the business of the coun- 
try revives we are certain to hear more 
about that section again. 





Pittsburgh is the center.” 





Northwest have come true, although 
there has been a wonderful develop- 
ment in many respects. Those who 
know that section best believe that its 
possibilities are greater than ever, and 
that as we are supposed to be on the 
eve of an important period of re 
construction and recovery, those 
who are looking for unusual oppo- 


tunities in connection with agricul- 
tural development, and in the pur- 
chase of railroad securities, will do 
well to turn their attention care- 
fully to “The Empire of the 
Northwest” and to the railroads 
which have been chiefly responsible 
for its development so far. The 
great railroad leaders of this coun- 
try are confident that the steam 
railroads will continue the back- 
bone of our transportation systems, 


With these words James J. Hill, 
the “Empire Builder of the North- 
west,” was accustomed to close his 
interviews with newspaper men in 
the Wall Street district. He was 
a frequent traveler from his head- 
quarters in St. Paul to New York. 
One city was where he dreamed 
his dreams and ran his railroad, 
the other was where he got most 
of the money with which to realize 
his dreams. On these visits Mr. 


“Keen observers of the Northwest 
believe that from now on there will be 
greater development in that section 
than in any other section of this coun- 
try. If this expectation is realized the 
possibilities of leading railroads there 
and of securities will be more attractive 
and profitable than ever before.” 





Hill always was overflowing with 





enthusiasm with respect to the 
Northwest, which meant all the world 
to him, and in the development of 
which he had such a conspicuous part 
for many years. 

In the days of his greatest activity 
we scarcely had heard of publicity 
agents,’ public relations and contact 
men had not appeared on the scenes. 
Mr. Hill was the peer of all such, and 
if alive even today, would have con- 
tinued so, in spite of well-nigh innum- 
erable competitors. He set up and 
maintained close relations between the 
Northwest and the East, notably the 
financial district oy this city. In his 
interviews he gave not merely the num- 
ber of carloads of wheat, iron ore and 
other important commodities that were 
being handled by the Great Northern, 
but a broad panoramic picture of the 
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Those 25 years and more have 
passed into history already and much 
has happened since the ending of Mr. 
Hill’s career in 1916. Not all of those 
happenings have been for the good of 
the Northwest, particularly its rail- 
roads. With his far-sighted vision, 
Mr. Hill was convinced that the Pana- 
ma Canal would increasingly lessen the 
trafic of the railroads reaching the 
Pacific Coast. He fought that project 
vigorously, and even bitterly, before it 
was taken over by the United States. 
The loss of traffic by the railroads by 
reason of the opening of that water- 
way, and its subsequent development, 
has been much heavier than even he 
or any of the other prominent railroad 
leaders of his time realized. 

Not all his dreams for his beloved 


in spite of all of the competitive 

mediums that have hecome so ac’ 
tive and seemingly threatening in the 
Mist few years. 

Mr. Hill’s statement that the Great 
Northern carried chiefly “products of 
agriculture” was not altogether accu 
rate then and has not been in the in 
tervening years. For instance, in 1930, 
that class of freight yielded that rail- 
road only 167,177 carloads against 
352,937 for “products of mines.” In 
the latter classification iron ore alone 
supplied 282,328 cars. This was a de- 
crease of over 100,000 cars and 6,500, 
000 tons of that commodity from 1929. 
In other words, last year Great North 
ern moved 155,151 more cars of ore 
than of “agricultural products.” 

Contrary, therefore, to his statement, 
with which this article began, the 
trafic and earnings of the Great 
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Northern Railway are directly affected 
by the degree of activity in the great 
industrial centers, particularly those in 
which the making of steel is outstand- 
ing. The decrease of over 100,000 
cars in the volume of iron ore handled 
by that company in 1930 was one of 
the most important contributing factors 
to its large shrinkage in gross earnings. 
That item for the first six months of 
this year was adversely affected to even 
a greater extent because of the pro- 
longed dullness in the steel trade. The 
decrease was 2,860,537 tons compared 
with the first half of 1930. 

The Pacific Coast extension of the 
St. Paul Railway was opened about six 
years before the death of Mr. Hill. He 
opposed that project, as he knew it 
could not be made to pay for some 
years, that it would be a heavy drain 
on the parent system, and would take 
considerable traffic, for a while at least, 
from Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, in both of which he was a 
big stockholder. The building of that 
extension and its electrification did all 
of these things and finally “broke the 
hack” of the entire St. Paul 





line of the general position of the rail- 
roads of the Northwest, for a specific 
reason. Its predicament, resulting 
largely from the building of the Pacific 
Coast extension and the electrification 
thereof, was a menace to that general 
situation for several years, and likewise 
the receivership that followed. There 
have been intimations that the St. Paul 
would not be able to meet its fixed 
obligations this year and avoid disaster 
again. Those who are most familiar 
with the property are of the contrary 
opinion. The balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, last, showed cash of $12,- 
124,554 and current assets of $45,312,- 
992 against current liabilities of $24,- 
125,947. While admittedly specula- 
tive, St. Paul is not without strong 
speculative possibilities. 


Great Development in Sight 


There are other problems with which 
the railroads of the Northwest are con- 
fronted. In this frank, but by no 
means alarming, statement of their 
position it should be pointed out that 





system, throwing what long 
had been called “The Premier 
Railroad of the Northwest,” 
into receivership. 

Following reorganization and 
the taking over of the prop- 
erty and assets by the new 
company in January, 1928, 
the latter had nearly two years 
of prosperity on a larger scale 
than the road had enjoyed at 
any time since the opening of 
the Pacific Coast extension. 
Earnings piled up rapidly and 
the company was able to pay 
the full interest on its 5% 
adjustment bonds, in addition 
to its fixed charges. It looked 
as though dividends for the 
preferred stockholders were 
not far away. 

Late in 1929, however, the 
St. Paul, along with practi- 
cally every railroad in the 
United States, felt the effects 
of the beginning of the period 
of business depression, which, 
unfortunately, has not come to 














an end yet, although some 
twenty months have elapsed. 
Because of the continued big decreases 
in earnings the directors, several 
months ago, decided to omit the pay- 
ment of interest on the adjustment 
bonds. From present indications, the 
St. Paul will scarcely more than earn 
its fixed charges this year. For 1930 
there was a deficit of over $4,000,000 
after paying adjustment interest. 


Considerable space has been given to 
the position of the St. Paul in this out- 
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so far the mileage of the three great 
systems, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and St. Paul, has been greater 
in the aggregate than the country, as 
developed up to date, has been able to 
support properly. 

Keen observers of the Northwest be- 
lieve, however, that from now on there 
will be greater development in that sec- 
tion than in any other section of this 
country. If this expectation is realized, 








they point out that the possibilities of 
the leading railroads there, and of their 
securities as investment mediums, will 
be more attractive and profitable than 
ever before. The railroads are com- 
pleted, well maintained and able to 
handle, without large expenditure for 
additional facilities, even a bigger vol- 
ume of traffic than they enjoyed in the 
peak year of 1929. 

Still another fundamental problem 
confronting the railroads of the North- 
west is their low rate structure on the 
average. It is well below that of any 
other important geographical grouping. 
Ever since the going into effect of the 
Transportation Act, permitting the 
railroads to earn 534% on their invest- 
ment, the rate of return in the case of 
the railroads of the Northwest has 
been lower than that of any other 
group. For the first 6 months of this 
year the return was only 1.86% on 
property investment for the western 
roads as a whole. For this very rea- 
son, it is obvious that the railroads of 
the Northwest may benefit to a greater 
extent from the proposed increase of 
15% in freight rates than the 
railroads of either the South- 
west, South or East. It is true, 
of course, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has 
ordered a substantial reduc- 
tion in grain rates. This mat- 
ter is now in the courts and is 
likely to end only in the 
United States Supreme 
Court. 

As already indicated, the 
feeling prevails in the minds 
of the leading authorities on 
the Northwest that the possi- 
bilities for development are 
greater there than in the 
Southwest, where it has been 
more pronounced and general. 
While the Great Northern 
Railway still carries more iron 
ore than “products of agricul- 
ture,” it should be realized 
that primarily the Northwest 
is a great agricultural 
“Empire” that has been scarce- 
ly scratched. In the past 
fifteen years, irrigation has 
developed rapidly in connec- 
tion with the raising of both 
grain and fruit. The farmers 
of that section no longer depend on 
wheat and other grain crops alone, but 
are diversifying their agricultural out- 
put still further, and what is more im- 
portant, are keeping milk dairies on 
an ever-increasing scale. The land is 
being fertilized as never before. 

When the building industry of this 
country begins to revive in earnest the 
railroads of the Northwest will carry 
again a tremendous quantity of logs 
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and lumber of every kind from the vast 
forests of that section. When copper 
is in better demand and commands 
much more than the present quotation 
of around 8 cents a pound, the rich 
mines in Montana will resume opera- 
tions on their accustomed scale and the 
railroads serving them will enjoy the 
volume of trafic that formerly came 
from those properties. Iron ore ton- 
nage will come back with increased ac- 
tivity in the steel industry. 

Fruit is being used more generally 
and on a much larger scale the world 
over, each successive year. Oregon and 
Washington apples and small fruits 
produced in those states are known 
everywhere. As the business of the 
world revives and demand for these 
commodities, as for everything else, in- 
creases and comes back gradually to a 
more nearly normal level, the orchards 
of those states will be expanded and 
the railroads may easily be carrying 
more fruit than even in the boom 
year 1929. 


to make larger earnings in the last few 
years appears to have been due to a 
low rate structure and a short haul, 
as well as to the general business de- 
pression. Its common stock was on a 
$5 basis in 1929 but was reduced to 
$4 last year. For the first half of this 
year two quarterly dividends of $1 
each were declared. As the dividend 
period has been changed back to semi- 
annual action will not be taken again 
until November or December. Unless 
earnings improve materially in the 
meantime it seems doubtful that an- 
other payment on the common will be 
ordered this year. If the contrary 
proves true it would be logical to ex- 
pect the common stock to sell well 
above its current price of around 30. 


Great Northern preferred, as it is 
technically known, there is no common 
stock, has sold this year as low as 434% 
and as high as 6934. The dividend for 
1931 has been reduced from the $5 
basis on which the stock had been for 


than that of Great Northern. The 
former has only $5,000,000 of maturi- 
ties in the next 66 years, while Great 
Northern has over $2'75,000,000 in the 
next 30 years. Northern Pacific’s aver. 
age annual interest rate on its entire 
funded debt is only a little more than 
4%. With the surplus of its share of 
the 10% Burlington dividend applied 
to interest on its own bonded indebted. 
ness, the average rate is only 3.16%. 
As of a recent date Northern Pacific 
and the North Western Improvement 
Co., a wholly owned subsidiary, had 
cash and treasury securities in excess of 
$41,000,000. Northern Pacific has 
maintained its $5 dividend. The bal- 
ance sheet of both Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern as of December 
31, last, showed a large excess of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities. At 
the current price of 40 the yield on 

Northern Pacific is 12.5%. 
Chicago Great Western, by far the 
smallest of this group of North 
western railroads—a 





little less than 1,500 





And now some- 
thing about the 
principal railroads 
of the Northwest. 
They are, in the 
order of their oper- 


Relative Position of Northwestern Rails 


Mileage Capital 


Net Income 


ated mileage in 
1930, the St. Paul, 
Chicago & North 
Western, Great 
Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Chicago 


St. 


Chicago & North Western ... 


Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 
Chicago Great Western 


$255,929,895(def) $4,855,410 
183,217,225 8,342,191 
249,019,718 18,021,754 
248,000,000 17,228,716 
45,210,513 1,309,205 


Great Western. The *Preferred. 


most vital statistics 





miles of operated 
lines — which, for 
years, was regarded 
Common in railroad circles 
Earnings largely as a joke, has 
attracted special at- 
tention recently. 
Since V. V. Boatner 
and associates ac 
quired control less 
than two years ago 
the physical proper: 
ty has been greatly 


$4.27 
7.24 
6.95 
*2.77 














improved, earnings 





regarding these 
properties, from the ; 
investor's point of view, are given in 
an accompanying table. 

It will be noted that last year the 
St. Paul operated nearly 17,000 miles 
of road or double that of the Chicago 
& North Western, the next largest 
system. In spite of the handicap to 
which attention has been directed, it 
would seem perfectly logical to assume 
that when the business of this country 
revives, a steam railroad system, em- 
bracing 17,000 miles, and whose lines 
extend from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast, through rich agricultural, timber 
and mining lands, should give good ac- 
count of itself, and its securities prove 
attractive investments. 

Both the common and preferred 
stocks of the present company are 
without par value. The range for the 
former this year has been from 3% to 
87% and for the latter from 4% to 
153%. Dividends on even the pre- 
ferred cannot be expected, under dis- 
tinctly favorable conditions, for a year 
or two. Still there may be great mar- 
ket possibilities in these ‘issues. - 

Chicago & North Western's failure 
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some years, following the reduction 
from the long standing $7 rate. For 
1930 net income was equal to $7.24 a 
share. This figure included its share 
of the $5 extra dividend declared by 
Burlington, as well as of the regular 
$10 distribution. 

The lines of Great Northern proper, 
like those of Northern Pacific extend 
from St. Paul to the Pacific Coast. The 
Burlington gives both systems a 
through line from the Twin Cities to 
Chicago. There is no probability of 
the joint ownership of that highly valu- 
able property being given up. It is by 
far their biggest investment asset. 

Northern Pacific serves much the 
same territory as Great Northern. No 
effort is likely to be made in the near 
future to merge these two properties. 
Two such efforts in the last 30 years 
have failed. There are yet to be ex- 
changed certificates of deposit for about 
175,000 shares of stock of each com- 
pany as the final step in winding up 
of the last merger plan. 

In some respects the capital structure 
of Northern Pacific is much stronger 


have increased 
when those of other railroads were de- 
creasing heavily and dividends have 
been restored on the preferred, the 
first since 1919. Mr. Boatner has been 
recognized as a past master in the op- 
eration of small railroads. 

Just recently announcement was 
made that, on account of “‘ill health,” 
he had resigned as president and 
director. If the road prospers to the 
same extent under his successor as it 
has since he took hold, and with better 
business generally and higher freight 
rates, Great Western common and pre’ 
ferred stocks should enjoy further ad- 
vances. Late in June and early in July 
when most other rail shares were de- 
clining Great Western preferred ad- 
vanced to nearly the high level for the 
year at 27)/. 

Earnings of the railroads of the 
Northwest, like those of all the rail- 
roads of the United States, for the first 
six months of this year were unsatis: 
factory. The market possibilities in 
the shares of those carriers will depend 
considerably upon the trend of earn- 
ings for the second half. 
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The Biggest Factor in Gas 
on the Pacific Coast 


Business Recovery Should Witness 
Continued Gains for Company 


Corp., essentially, is identified 

with the development of the gas 
industry. The company is one of the 
oldest public utility holding companies 
in the United States, its operations ex- 
tending as far back as 1886 and in the 
four and one-half decades since then 
has developed into one of the outstand- 
ing companies in its field. It is the 
most important factor in the gas indus- 
try in California where it accounts for 
about 59% of the total amount of gas 
fuel sold, and is the second largest fac- 
tor in the gas industry in the United 
States. 

While the company’s major interest 
is in the gas business, it is also engaged 
in the electric power and light business 
to an important ex- 
tent, and has large in- 
vestment in the stock 
of two other large 
utility systems from 
which is derives con- 
siderable income. One 
notable fact about the 
concern is that during 
the entire period of 
45 years since the be- 
ginning of operations, 
the properties have 
been under the same 
management. 

Pacific Lighting 
Corp. is a holding 
company owning all 
of the outstanding 
common stock of the 
Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Corp., and 
Southern Counties 
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T< history of Pacific Lighting 
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PRICE SCALE 


By Francis C. FULLERTON 


Gas Co. of California, more than 99% 
of the common stock of Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Corp. and certain smaller 
companies. The Southern California 
Gas Corp. was acquired in 1929 
through an exchange of stock of the 
aforementioned concern with that of 
Pacific Lighting Corp., and as a result 
the latter now controls the entire gas 
business in Los Angeles and practically 
the entire gas business in southern 
California. 


Steady Expansion 


The present Pacific Lighting Corp. 
was organized May 21, 1907, under the 
laws of California for a period of 50 
years (with the right to extend such 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORR- COMMON 


HIGH 


terms for another 50 years) as succes- 

sor to a company of the same name 

which was organized in 1886. Through 

internal growth and through acquisi- 

tions of other companies and extensions 

into new territory the company has in- 

creased steadily in size. Growth in the 

past decade especially has been rapid, 

gross revenues increasing fourfold dur- 

ing this period. In 1922, gross reve- 

nues amounted to only $12,037,727 

while for the year 1930 total operating 
gross amounted to $48,837,557. 

Pacific Lighting is now a _ well- 

rounded organization serving a com- 

pact and rapidly growing territory. 

The center of the company’s territory 

is, of course, the city of Los Angeles 

but in all more than 200 cities, towns 

and communities in 

the southern section 

of the state are 

served. Its properties 

with only minor ex- 

ception are inter-con- 

nected so that there 

is continuous gas 

transmission from 

Paso Robles and 

Fresno county on the 

north to Palm Springs 

and the San Diego 

county line on the 

south, a territory em- 

bracing more than 

25,000 square miles 

and having an esti- 

mated population, of 

2,400,000. The popu- 

lation of Los Angeles 

alone increased from 

567,673 in 1920 to 
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1,238,048 or approximately 70,000 per 
annum. 

Natural gas exists in great abund- 
ance in California, but it has been only 
in comparatively recent years that this 
resource has been exploited on a large 


scale. Pacific Lighting originally was 
engaged chiefly in the business of 
manufactured gas, but at the present 
time substantially all the gas distributed 
is natural gas. It is the policy of the 
company, however, to maintain its gas 
manufacturing plants in efficient op- 
erating condition in order to guarantee 
continuity of service. These standby 
plants are located in three cities and 
are capable of manufacturing 125,000,- 
000 cubic feet of oil gas daily. The 
company also has 119 low and high 
pressure holders with a total storage 
capacity of 119,300,000 cubic feet 
ample to take care of emergencies if 
they arise and of the periods of peak 
demand. 

The company itself does not own 
any natural gas producing properties or 
engage in the production of natural 
gas. All requirements are purchased 
from oil companies and independent 
producers. A system of 206 miles of 
gathering lines give access to 23 oil 
and gas producing fields, where the 
gas is collected, and then compressed 
and boosted at 25 compressor stations 
and transported through 2,078 miles of 
transmission lines, after which delivery 
is made through 9,057 miles of dis- 
tribution lines. 

To further augment its supply of 
gas, Pacific Lighting is building jointly 
with Southern California Edison Co., 
Ltd., a 200-mile 26-inch natural gas 
transmission line which is expected to 
be ready for use in the latter part of 
the year. The ca- 


000,000 cubic feet in 1930. The de- 
cline is entirely attributable to a 20% 
falling off in the demand for industrial 
use, due to depressed business condi- 
tions. Actual revenues from the gas 
business, however, reached the highest 
in the company’s history and reflected 
the increased domestic consumption. 
The gas meters in service at the end 
of 1930 were 758.469 an increase of 
23,884 during the year. The industrial 
gas business is subject to competition 
from other fuels especially oil when 
this is cheap in price. In order to be on 
a competitive basis industrial rates must 
be such as to hold their own especially 
as many plants are equipped to use 
either gas or oil, whichever is more 
economical. 


Electric Service Gains 


Pacific Lighting Corp. also controls 
important electric properties although 
these are minor when considered in re- 
lation to the gas properties. In 1930, 
electric revenues constituted 161% of 
the total gross operating revenues of 
the system. Two generating stations 
are owned with an aggregate installed 
capacity of 148,700 kw. The newer 
of the two generating stations, located 
at Seal Beach, has present installed 
capacity of 75,000 kw., but is designed 
for an ultimate capacity of 250,000 
kw. Electric meters in service at the 
end of 1930 numbered 153,188, a gain 
of 4,480 for the year. 

Besides the ownership of utility 
properties, Pacific Lighting also re- 
ceives a considerable income through 
dividends derived from investments in 
two other utility companies, namely 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of which it 


owns 118,300 shares of the common 
stock, and Pacific Public Service Co, of 
which it held 30,000 shares or 10% of 
the outstanding class “B” shares at the 
end of 1930, the other 90% of which 
Standard Oil Co. of California held, 
Pacific Gas & Electric common pays $2 
a share, while the Pacific Public Service 
paid dividends of $1 on the class “B” 
stock. 

Earnings of the system up to the 
end of 1930 have shown a steady up. 
ward trend, and not until the first part 
of 1931 have the effects of the business 
depression been severe enough to cause 
a slight dropping off in total gross. The 
most recent earnings report is for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1931, 
and shows total gross revenues from 
operations of $48,323,730 against 
$48,837,557 for the year 1930. Off- 
cial earnings for 1929 include the op- 
erations of Southern California Gas 
Corp. only since May Ist of that year, 
but if these were included for the full 
year, the gross would have been some: 
what over $52,000,000. So far, the 
drop in gross revenues is not serious 
and as recovery in general economic 
conditions progresses, the system will 
no doubt show appreciable annual gains 
as previously. Operating expenses for 
the March 31, 1931, period were $20, 
498,521, taxes $5,165,277 and depreci- 
ation $6,863,150. These latter charges 
are somewhat more liberal than those 
charged in previous periods, and are 
equivalent to 14.2% of the operating 
revenues. 

Operating income for the respective 
periods was $15,796,782 and $15,992, 
450, while net income available for 
Pacific Lighting Corp. preferred and 
common dividends amounted to $7, 
820,070 against $7, 
969,466 in the year 
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ommon wider variations are only temporary. 
Co. of The longer term outlook for the sys- 
0% of tem is of course for continued growth. P fi k r 
at the Counteracting the effects of the afore- 1¢ ric toc ul e 
which {| mentioned, there is the well-balanced 
. held. f capital structure of the company, with 


ays $2 | the common stock representing a con- NOTE: The following preferred stocks are listed solely in accord- 
Service f siderable part of the entire amount of ance with the current yield on each. The sequence of Guide, therefore, 
ss “B" | the system’s capitalization, and having does not indicate a preference for one issue: over any of the others. 

in addition an unusually large equity Readers should observe a proper diversification of commitments in mak- 


to the in the gross earnings. This lends 
ly up- greater stability to the earning power 
st part | of the common stock, mitigating the 


ing their selections from this list. 





i ive in favor of the investment 
usiness speculative in Railroads 
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Perhaps the outstanding certainty of the next bull market is that its pattern will not duplicate that of 
the last one. Some of the old speculative favorites will never again match their 1929 prices. Others will be 
disappointingly slow in recovery. New leaders will emerge and there will be less reason to pay a premium 
for the past reputations of Blue Chips. Many of the low-priced stocks undoubtedly will enjoy a greater per- 
centage of appreciation than the market as a whole or than some of the relatively high-priced industrial leaders. 
Among these a few, representing aggressive, soundly situated companies which have not yet attained their 
full potentialities, may blossom into the future pace-setters. For this reason the low-priced field offers very 
attractive investment and speculative possibilities. It must be emphasized, however, that no stock is necessarily 
cheap because the price is low. Over a period of years selections made solely on the basis of low price in- 
evitably would show larger losses than gains. In this article a limited number of favorably-situated issues of 
low price are analyzed and similarly suitable stocks previously analyzed are listed. On the other hand, the 
dangers and uncertainties presented by scores of other low-priced stocks are indicated in representative 


summary. 








Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 


HE Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. is popularly 

known as “an accessory company,” a manufacturer 

of automotive parts. Yet, with automobile sales 
greatly depressed, Bohn’s earnings thus far in 1931 have the 
distinction of exceeding those for the corresponding period 
of 1930. Only a very small minority of industrial enter- 
prises can boast of such a perform- 
ance. The answer lies partly in a 
drastic reduction of overhead and 
other expenses but, far more im- 
portantly, upon the fact that the 
company has carried a program of 
diversification to a point which 
makes it increasingly independent 
of the automobile business. 

As the name suggests, Bohn 
manufactures aluminum and brass 
castings, bearings, bushings and 
other allied products. Many of 
the most popular automobiles are 
equipped with its “Bohnalite” pis- 
tons and with other parts made of alloys developed by 
Bohn. Since one of its essential requirements is metal 
alloys of light weight and great strength, the aviation in- 
dustry is also a leading Bohn customer. Only approxi- 
mately half of the company’s business, however, now lies 
in these two fields. Foreseeing the need of diversification 
as a stabilizing influence on earnings, the Bohn management 
has steadily expanded other activities, supplying metals and 
alloys for structu::al, ornamental and architectual uses. 

In the further extension of these operations and in a 
recovery of the automobile business to normal there is 
promise of a very substantial increase in the company’s 
present profits. The policy is to adjust dividends quickly 
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to earnings, a total of $5 having been paid out of 1929 
earnings of $7.43 per share. Present rate is $1.50 annually. 
The 1930 net was $2.06 per share. For the first quarter 
of this year, however, it was $1.12 and for the half-year 
is estimated around $2.50. Capitalization consists of 
$1,902,000 in bonds and 352,418 no par value common 
shares. Around the recent price of 33, the stock should 
prove a profitable long term commitment. 


American Superpower Corp. 


NE of the most remarkable changes which has marked 
QO the economic development of the United States in 

the past decade is the progress that has been made 
in the grouping of the electric power resources of the 
country into regional “superpower” projects. In this move: 
ment, American Superpower Corp. has been especially in- 
terested as it has facilitated several important mergers and 
alignments in the electric power and light industry in the 
past few years. 

American Superpower Corp. is essentially an investment 
company, organized in 1923 with broad powers to acquire 
and hold securities of electric power and light companies. 
It also acts in a supervisory capacity and as a fiscal agent, 
underwriting securities issued by these corporations. 
Through its holdings of substantial interests in a number 0 
public utility companies, American Superpower has been 
in a position to aid in superpower mergers and alignments 
In June, 1929, for instance, it participated in the organiza 
tion of the Commonwealth & Southern Corp. as it was 4 
large holder of the stocks of the constituent companies— 
Commonwealth Power Corp., Southeastern Power Light 
Co., and Penn-Ohio Edison Co. Similarly in January, 
1929, it facilitated the formation of the United Corp. 
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through exchange of its large holdings of Public Service 
Corp. of N. J. and of United Gas Improvement for stock 
of the former. 

Besides large investments in Commonwealth & Southern 
and in United Corp., American 
Superpower’s chief holdings are in 
Electric Bond & Share Co., Con- 
solidated Gas 
United Light & Power Co., Ni- 
agara Hudson Power, Brazil Trac- 
tion, Light & Power, Associated 
| Telephone Utilities Co., Electric 
Power & Light Corp., American 
Gas @ Electric Corp., Italian 
Superpower Corp., and American 
Power & Light Co. It also has 
minor holdings in several other 
companies. 

The market value of the assets 
as of January 6, 1931, was $153,915,000, equivalent to 
a liquidating value of $7.81 a share on the common stock 
and compares with $15.74 on December 31, 1929. The 
earnings of the company are derived from interest and 
dividends on its holdings which in 1930 amounted to 
$6,144,726 and also when market conditions are favorable 
from profit on sales and commissions, these latter amounting 
to $2,581,247 in 1930. In 1929 the earnings from the 
former were $3,392,654 and from the latter $47,042,569. 
Profit from the sales of securities were exceptional in that 
year. The 1930 earnings were equal to 38 cents a share 
on the common, but if stock dividends are added at market 
prices at time of receipt, earnings were equivalent to 65 
cents per share. 

The common stock of American Superpower gives the 
purchaser an excellent medium to acquire diversification of 
utility equities. The dividend rate is currently 40 cents 
per annum, yielding 3.1% on the recent price of 13. Be- 
cause the utility industry is in a position to be one of the 
first to reflect improvement in the business situation, the 
common represents attractive opportunity for price en- 
hancement. 
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Gold Dust Corp. 
(5 anc DUST CORP. common stock paying divi- 





dends at the rate of $2.50 a share recently sold 

around 29, offering a yield of 8.6%. This issue 
which sold as high as 82 in 1929 and as low as 21 recently 
is sponsored by the same financial group which has guided 
the destinies of American Can Co. and National Bis- 
cuit Co. 

Gold Dust has been built up 
around the washing powder and 
soap business of the N. K. Fair- 
banks Co., a subsidiary of the 
old American Cotton Oil Co. 
From time to time it has ab- 
sorbed the shoe polish business 
of F. F. Dally Co., the food 
business of American Linseed 
Co. and the Standard Milling Co. 
In September, 1929, 46,000 shares 
of Beechnut Packing common 
were purchased from the United 
Cigar Stores Co. The brands 
now controlled include Gold Dust Washing Powder, 
Fairy Soap, Shinola, Two-in-One, and Bixby shoe polish; 
Hecker’s Farina, Ceresota, Force, Nucoa, and Thousand 
Island dressing. 
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of New York, 


Gold Dust’s profit showing for 1931 is problematical, but 
there is little doubt that earnings will be considerably 
smaller than in 1930 when $3.51 a share was earned, com- 
pared with $4.06 a share in 1929. 

It may be possible, however, for the directors to main- 
tain dividend distributions since the company’s capitaliza- 
tion is reasonable and holdings of cash and call loans are 
substantial. Gold Dust now has no funded debt; dividend 
requirements on the small issue of preferred stock are only 
$366,960 a year, and there are 1,798,602 shares of common 
stock outstanding. At the end of December, 1930, current 
assets were 22.5 million dollars compared with 7.6 million 
dollars current liabilities, and the company had 7.8 million 
dollars in cash and call loans. Since the end of last year 
cash balance has been reduced by the retirement for cash 
of $1,061,000 of American Cotton Oil bonds. 

Gold Dust’s excellent management no doubt will guide 
the company through the current depression in a com- 
mendable manner. In normal times the stock is worth con- 
siderably more than the current price. 
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American Cyanamid Co. 


DISTINGUISHING characteristic of the chemical in- 
A dustry is its exceptional ability to recover following 
a period of business depression. The reason for this 
is obvious—chemicals are essential to nearly all industrial 
processes and as soon as there is any pick-up in general in- 
dustrial activity, this is almost immediately reflected by an 
an increase in the demand for 
chemicals of all sorts. There is no 
reason apparent now why the in- 
dustry should not follow precedent 
during the next period of business 
recovery. 

One of the large factors in the 
chemical industry is American 
Cyanamid Co. which is engaged in 
the production of a diversified line 
of chemicals numbering more than 
150 for mining, industrial, and 
agricultural uses. In common with 
other industries the company has 
suffered rather severely from the 
current general depression, but differently for the various 
divisions in which it is engaged. 

The company controls the Cyanamid process for the ex- 
traction of nitrogen from the air in a form suitable for use 
in fertilizers. The basic product, calcium cyanamid, is 
further processed into various chemicals by-products. The 
principal fertilizer chemicals made are “Ammo-Phos,” an 
ammonium phosphate compound, and a nitrogen com- 
pound known as “Cyanamid.” Lower fertilizer prices have 
hit this division. The manufacture and sale of cyanides for 
the mining industry is another important division of the 
company’s business. Depression in silver mining and in 
other branches of the mining industry have curtailed de- 
mand in certain directions but on the whole the business in 
mining chemicals is aided by expanding use of newly de- 
veloped products. 

The pharmaceutical business has been holding up well. 
and gives signs of continued growth. Satisfactory progress 
has been made in the introduction of new products, includ- 
ing the “Rezyl” synthetic resins and plasticizers, ““Konate” 
moth-proofing compound, and “Beetle” moulding powders 
from which “Beetleware” products are made. On the 
other hand, there has been serious curtailment in purchases 
by the automobile, textile, buiiding, machinery, and 
many other industries which consume the diversified 
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chemicals of the company. 

American Cyanamid is 
in a sound position and 
although business is still 
depressed, signs are evi- 
dent of a gradual re- 
covery. Inventories have 
been sharply reduced 
while at the end of 1930 
current assets amounted 
to approximately $18,- 
500,000 of which $5,250,- 








Additional Promising Stocks of 
Low Price Recently Analyzed 


Recent 
Price 


American International .. 15 
Am. Machine & Feundry.. 82 


Bendix Aviation 


Recent 
Price 


Montgomery Ward 

National Dairy Prolucts.. 35 
Nat. Power & Light 

Niagara Hudson 


Standard Brands 


Profits to the company 
accrue from the loaning 
not only of its own funds 
raised through the flota 
tion of its own issues and 
obligations but through 
the use of funds borrowed 
from banks. Charges on 
credits extended are con- 
siderably higher than in. 
terest which the company 
must pay on_ borrowed 
money, and the difference 


000 was cash, against only 
$4,500,000 current liabili- 
ties. In a conservative 
way the company is con- 
tinuing its expansion, 
strengthening its position 


Borg-Warner 
Int. Nickel 
Kroger Grocery 
Lorillard 





United Gas Improvement... 28 


is the ptofit of the com- 
pany. The volume of 
business in 1930, of 
course, showed a decline 
from 1929 and stood at 














$392,044,170 against 





in the industry. The latest 
earnings are for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, when earnings on the class “B” 
stock amounted to $1.87 a share, which compares with 
$1.56 in the 1929 period and $3.67 in the 1928 period. 
Dividends which were formerly paid at the rate of $1.60 
per annum were suspended last October. The “B” stock 
sold as high as 80 in 1929 and at its current price of 8 is 
very close to the low level reached during the current 
period of depression. At this price the stock presents an 
attractive speculation possessing excellent chance for sub- 
stantial appreciation as the business of the company 
recovers. 
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Commercial Investment Trust Corp. 
[ ‘rien done with buying on the part of the consumer 


when done within conservative limits is a sound method 
for the distribution of many types of products and one 
which has proven itself sound even when submitted to the 
acid test of almost two years of depression. It is a means 
of establishing consumer credit and 
after almost a decade of tremen- 
dous expansion the idea is now 
pretty definitely established in 
American business life. Currently, 
of course, with lower earning 
power on part of the American 
public, installment credit has con- 
tracted considerably but as soon as 
prosperity is again the order of the 
day, and with confidence restored 
installment buying will expand 
probably to greater proportions 
” than before but along more con- 
servative lines. Companies engaged 
in this field will then experience sharp gains in earnings as 
their business increases. 

One of the largest companies offering service in the field 
of installment sale financing is Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp. Finance service is extended to manufacturers 
and merchants by purchasing evidences of indebtedness 
arising from the sale of a large variety of nationally mar- 
keted products, such as automobiles, electrical appliances, 
textile equipment and machinery, and by granting credits 
secured by such evidences of indebtedness. Protection is 
afforded in such transactions by assignment or retention 
of title or first lien, by the obligation of the purchaser, the 
indorsement or repurchase agreement of the seller, and 
where deemed desirable by insurance against loss from 
theft, fire, etc. 
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$489,544,018 the year be- 
fore. Retail automobile notes comprised 29.1% of the total 
business, wholesale automobile acceptances 16.8%, textile 
factors acceptances 27.6%, other industrial accounts 20.4%, 
and foreign receivables 6.1%. Business is transacted 
through 138 domestic offices and through foreign branches. 
Net income for 1930 was $8,318,793 compared with 
$9,132,080 the year previous equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $2.68 and $3.80 a share respectively on the 
common stock. The dividend rate is $2 per annum return: 
ing a yield of over 72% on the recent price of 26. The 
price range this year has been 34 high and 22 low, but in 
1929 the stock sold as high as 84. The business of the 
company will unquestionably pick-up when general busi- 
ness revival again gets under way and pending this the stock 
has attractive possibilities. 
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Frank G. Shattuck Co. 


RANK G. SHATTUCK CO. (Schrafft’s) capital 
K stock paying regular quarterly dividends at the 
annual rate of $1 a share has been selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange at around 20 compared with a high 
of 71 in 1929 and a low of 164 earlier this year. Net 
profits applicable to the 1,290,000 shares of common stock 
(no preferred and no bonds ahead of it) were equal to 
$1.92 a share in 1930, $2.60 in 1929, $2.09 in 1928, $1.76 
in 1927, $1.40 in 1926, $1.30 in | 
1925, $1.09 in 1924 and 53 cents - 
in 1923. With the single exception 
of 1931, the stock has sold at bet- 
ter than 19 times the previous 
year’s per share earnings in each 
year since 1926. 

The company operates a chain 
of 45 restaurants and stores of 
which 37 are in the metropolitan 
area of New York, five in Boston 
and three in Syracuse. It owns 
the Schrafft candy factory in Bos- 
ton, which is the third largest plant 
of its kind in the United States; 
and maintains a substantial selling organization to distribute 
through independent stores. The policy is to concentrate 
operations in locations where a high class clientele is avail 
able. All of the Schrafft restaurants lean toward the higher 
priced classification and the Schrafft candies are regarded 
as quality products. 

The management has been able to maintain a substantial 
margin of profit. In 1930 net income was equal to almost 
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94 cents on each dollar of sales compared with over 13 
cents in 1929, almost 13 cents in 1928 and nearly 12 cents 
in 1927. The decline in margin of profit in 1930 was due 
in part to business conditions and to some extent to a larger 
wholesale business in candy. The Schrafft Boston candy 
factory was not acquired until late in 1929. Before that 
time Schrafft bought its chocolate from the Boston plant 
and manufactured bonbons and special non-chocolate can- 
dies at small plants of its own. Since the purchase of the 
candy factory the management has devoted much time to 
obtain a wider distribution for Schrafft’s chocolates. 

Since organization in 1906 the company has managed te 
increase its sales volume and net earnings each year, grow- 
ing through internal as well as external expansion. In late 
years, however, the expansion of Shattuck has been re- 
tarded by the high cost of leaseholds and rentals in the 
neighborhools where the management desired to expand. 
The trend toward lower real estate costs and rentals now 
is more favorable to growth, and the company is believed 
to be planning extensions into new cities as well as a fur- 
ther growth in the New York City and Boston chains. 

The shares of Shattuck appear to possess more than aver- 
age possibilities of appreciation over a period of years and 
purchase of the stock in periods of market weakness would 
seem to involve a comparatively small risk. 
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International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


N looking ahead to the next decade it is of particular 
l importance that the investor attempt to search out com- 

panies which have possibilities of dynamic growth and 
expansion. Among the comparatively limited number of 
such enterprises, the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. stands out as a logical selection. 

If there is one certainty in the economic future it is that 
the demand for modern speed and efficiency in communica- 
tion is here to stay. It has gone to great lengths in this 
country, and while further growth is indicated, along with 
increasing population, it is likely to be slow and gradual. 


In foreign countries, however, the communication field has 
scarcely been scratched and there is vast room for expan- 
sion of the per capita use of the telephone, telegraph, radio 
and cable. 


It is with a vision of these ultimate possibilities that the 
company has undergone tremendous expansion in a com- 
paratively short space of years. The process has required 
heavy expenditures, financed through stock and bond issues. 
Such rapid expansion seldom is immediately profitable, since 
years will be required to round out the company’s develop- 
ment, but the eye of the management is upon the future 
and the result of recent heavy investments is expected to 
be a future “blossoming out” of 
earning power from the seeds now 
so carefully sown. 

Expansion is continuing even in 
depression, the company recently 
having formed an alliance with the 
Ericsson telephone interests in 
Sweden and through this with 
the powerful Kreuger & Toll in- 
terests. The common stock is pre- 
ceded by a bonded debt of $136,- 
583,746 but has a book value of 
$38 per share, against recent mar- 
ket price around $30. Earnings 
for 1931 will be moderately under 
the $2 dividend and the rate might be cut to $1.50 in the 
event business depression proves unexpectedly protracted. 
Even allowing for such a possibility, however, the return 
would be comparatively high for a utility with virtually 
unlimited possibilities in the next period of normal business 
activity. Accordingly, the stock appears to be a promising 
purchase in periods of market weakness. Some idea of the 
company’s expansion can be had from the fact that gross 
earnings have increased from $3,881,000 in 1921 to $104,- 
818,954 in 1930 and operating income from $1,538,400 
to $25,703,910. First quarter net was 43 cents a share, 
against 57 cents in the first quarter of 1930. Earnings for 
the first half year are estimated at 88 cents a share. 
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manufacturers. 
their own. 


It would be impracticable to attempt to list the scores of low-priced stocks which, for one reason or another, 
do not constitute attractive purchases at present. In geaeral, however, helpful guidance may be had along two 
There are certain industries in which both the nzar and long term prospect does not appear promising. 
These include leather, sugar, radio, tractions, paper, coal, shipping, fertilizer and baking. Their difh- 
culties are not essentially due to cyclical business depression, although intensified by it, and there is no reason 
to assume that business recovery will restore them to prosperity. Wéith few exceptions, there is a basic reason 
why stocks of companies in these industries should sell at low prices now and in the future. 

There is a second broad group of unpromising stocks representing industries which undoubtedly. will ulti- 
mately experience recovery but in which revival probab'y will be slow. Among these is steel, affected chiefly 
by cyclical depression but also by intensive competition and surplus capacity. Another is the building material 
industry. A third includes the railroad equipment companies and the majority of the agricultural equipment 
Certain other industries are affected both by business depression and by particular troubles of 
These include the oils, coppers and amusements. 








American Agricultural Chemical Certain-Teed Products 
American Locomotive Consolidated Film 
Continental Baking 
Continental Oil 
General Theaters 
Goodrich 


American Steel Foundry 
American Woolen 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Barnsdall 





Typical Low-Priced Stocks Which Appear Unpromising 


Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Grigsby Grunow 
International Paper 
Island Creek Coal 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Magma Copper 


Pressed Steel Car 
Pullman 

Republic Steel 
Sinclair Oil 

United States Leather 
Warner Quinlan 


Mallinson 
Manati Sugar 
Newton Steel 
Otis Steel 
Patino Mines 
Pittston Co. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





Well Fortified by Diversification 


of Products 


Offering Attractive Investment 
Participation in a Seasoned Company 


By Corzy M. Roserts 





dom introduces itself in blatant- 

ly obvious fashion. Often it is 
most attractive, from the lung 
range point of view, when current 
difficulties and early prospects are 
such as apparently justify pessim- 
ism and a relatively low stock mar- 
ket quotation. One cannot have 
the cake and eat it too. If a com- 
pany’s immediate outlook were 
bright, its stock would not be 
cheap. To the investor the all- 
important point is whether a cor- 
poration is so organized within a 
basic industry that it is assured of 


J oecs introduc T opportunity sel- 











A Policy of Liberal Write- 








International Harvester has always 
fully participated. There is no 
reason to believe that the cyclical 
pattern has been essentially broken 
and there is considerable evidence 
that we are now near its low 
point. 

But what of the possibility that 
the readjustment must be of some- 
thing more than cyclical character? 
Will the increasing mechanization 
of the farm create, as in the case of 
industry, a more or less permanent 
problem of excessive capacity to 
produce, quite apart from tempo- 
rary surpluses of products? Over 





a period of years this is clearly pos 





surviving even a seriously pro- 
tracted depression and that it holds 
inherent promise of being able to 
cope profitably with all probable 
business hazards. The International 
Harvester Co., predominant in its field. 
is such an enterprise. 

The prices of agricultural products 
are distressingly low, probably abnor- 
mally low. Some farmers are unable 
to meet contractual indebtedness, in- 
cluding installment payments due on 
agricultural machinery and equipment. 
For thousands the cost of production 
undoubtedly exceeds the prices now 
realizable. Due to the readjustment of 
war-era trends, some, notably wheat 
and cotton farmers, are threatened 
with a permanent shrinkage of what 
they had mistakenly come to regard as 
their normal foreign markets. 


Reduced Demand Not Permanent 


The average farmer, then, is cer- 
tainly in no position and no mood to 
expand his purchases for the present. 
But how permanent is this condition 
and how is International Harvester 
equipped to meet it? Next to hunting 
and fishing, agriculture is man’s oldest 
industry. It is now by all odds his 
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Offs 

Reserves Earnings 

Per Share Per Share 
MR ih viescteowens $3.27 $4.55 
cs cay, 4.98 7.10 
ess 4.30 5.28 
MO «25355 triaeeee 2.89 4.21 
ate, 2.47 4.10 
ad ete 2.10 3.36 
OS ee 2.20 2.00 

most basic. Its troubles are chiefly of 


supply and distribution. Demand is 
subject only to limited and temporary 
recession and with the growth of popu- 
lation mounts ever higher. Having sur- 
vived all manner of difficulties of war 
and pestilence, flood and drought, over- 
supply and famine for thousands of 
years, it would be the height of ab- 
surdity to contemplate the basic agri- 
cultural outlook as dark. 

It is merely the prospect of the in- 
dividual farmer that is doubtful and 
uncertain, not that of agriculture as a 
whole. This may be deplorable, in a 
social sense, but it is by no means a 
permanent economic disaster nor is it 
an impossible obstacle to the prosperity 
of International Harvester.. Out of 
such situations the one certainty is 
change and readjustment. To the ex- 
tent that farm prices may be below the 
proper cost of production, the natural- 
ly enforced restriction of production 
and the gradual using up of surpluses 
must sooner or later effect improve- 
ment in prices. That has been the his- 
tory of previous agricultural depres- 
sions, leading to a renewed cycle of 
expanding farm demand in which 


sible. “Corporation farms” are 
already demonstrating in practical man- 


-ner that it is possible to raise wheat 


with a profit at fifty cents a bushel. It 
is impossible now to imagine the ulti- 
mate results of large scale, mechanized, 
business farming, yet the mass inertia 
of agriculture, an instinctively conserv 
ative occupation, is such that any really 
rapid transformation is extremely im- 
probable. Whatever ultimate dangers 
mechanization may have are so remote 
that they lie almost entirely in the fiela 
of theory. Complete application of the 
machine will require many years, offer’ 
ing a demand for agricultural machin- 
ery and equipment without recogniz 
able limit. On the one hand, it is cur’ 
rently restricted by lack of purchasing 
power. On the other, low prices offer 
the most powerful incentive to effect: 
ing economies in costs. Thus the very 
fact of farm depression becomes an 
argument for the cost-saving machine. 
It is one of the arguments effectively 
used in International Harvester’s sales 
manship. 

One other factor needs to be con 
sidered in appraising potential demand 
for agricultural equipment. What if 
American farmers never regain some of 
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their lost foreign markets? That would 
be unfortunate for the farmers, and 

erhaps for the American people as a 
whole, but its effect upon International 
Harvester would be importantly mini- 
mized by the fact that its sales have 
never been confined to the American 
farmer. The company’s name is not 
one of idle fancy. With factories and 
glling agencies scattered literally 
throughout the world, it is truly inter- 
national in scope. Agriculture every- 
where is its market. If, in losing mar- 
kets abroad, the American farmer buys 
less machinery, the foreign farmer in 
the long run should buy more and an 
abundant share of it will be sold by 
International Harvester. 

Finally, in analyzing the company’s 
field of demand, present and potential, 
it is worth noting that its endeavors 
are by no means confined strictly to 
agriculture. It has not only intrenched 
itself in its original field through a policy 
of remarkably complete integration in 
which it produces virtually all of the 
basic materials it needs, but has con- 
stantly sought to safeguard itself by in- 
creasing diversification of products. 


In unit sales, Harvester is the largest 
factor in heavy automobile trucks. As 
indicated by registrations, it sold 14,- 
097 trucks in 1926, 16,356 in 1927; 
26,159 in 1928; 51,412 in 1929 and 
23,703 in 1930. Excluding the Ford 
and Chevrolet output, which is limited 
to light vehicles, Harvester’s proportion 
of the total truck business in this coun- 
try was 10.8% in 1926, 13.2% in 
1927, 18.4% in 1928, 22% in 1929, 
and 24.9% in 1930. This steady in- 
crease is notable, particularly Har- 
vester’s substantially increased share of 
the business in the last year of reduced 
volume. Nor is its diversification 
limited to the motor truck. In the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering industrial tractor 
there are almost un- 


endeavor for Harvester invites many 
more years of intensive cultivation. 
What the harvest may be in practical 
results can perhaps best be judged by 
what it has been in the past. With the 
exception of years of serious depres- 
sion, the trend of earnings has been 
dynamically upward since the corpora- 
tion was formed, temporary recession 
invariably giving way to fresh profit 
peaks. With the exception of 1907, 
1908 and 1909, the Harvester dividend 
record is unbroken since 1902. Many 
months ago the company’s. directors 
took the unusual step of announcing 
that the present dividend of $2.50 
annually would be maintained through- 
out 1931. That such a commitment 
could be entered so far in advance is 
striking evidence of the financial 
strength of the enterprise. 

Figuring earnings on the present 
share basis for convenient comparison, 
Harvester’s reported profits in 1924 
were $2 a share, $3.36 in 1925, $4.10 
in 1926, $4.21 in 1927, $5.58 in 1928, 
$7.10 in 1929 and $4.55 in 1930. Thus 
even the depressed earnings of last year 
were more than twice those of six years 
before. Nor is this the full story of 
Harvester’s progress, for the sig- 
nificance of earnings depends largely 
on the methods of accounting on which 
they are based. It would be difficult 
to find a company which employed 
more conservative methods, the result 
being that actual earning power is to 
some extent concealed. Its deduction 
for reserves of various kinds, indeed, 
rivals the earnings officially reported. 
Thus reserves taken out of gross in- 
come in 1924 amounted to $2.20 a 
share, or more than reported earnings; 
to $2.10 in 1925, $2.47 in 1926, $2.89 
in 1927, $4.30 in 1928, $4.98 in 1929 
and to $3.27 in 1930. Without depart- 
ing from conservatism, it would have 


been possible for Harvester to show 
earnings of at least $5.50 per share 
last year and $9.50 per share in 
1929. 


Since this conclusion is obviously 
subject to challenge, let it be noted that 
on account of reserves for development 
and extension, collection expenses and 
contingencies, a total of $12,500,000 
has been set aside, including $2,750,- 
000 and $4,500,000 respectively in the 
prosperous years 1928 and 1929. But 
nothing has yet been charged against 
this reserve. On account of reserves 
for special maintenance and for losses 
on receivables, there was set aside $31,- 
248,000 in five years from 1926 to 
1930 inclusive, in comparison with ac- 
tual withdrawals of only $9,349,000 
from these funds. This fact is of par- 
ticular interest in connection with any 
possible fear as to the safety of the 
company’s present receivables. The 
apparent excess appropriations for the 
two accounts amount to $2.50 per 
share for 1929 and to ninety cents a 
share in 1930. 


Financial Position Strong 


The company is financially stronger 
than ever before, having entered 1931 
with $262,917,000 in current assets, in- 
cluding $36,103,000 in cash or market- 
able securities and deducting $17,313,- 
000 reserve for loss on receivables. Re- 
ceivables amounted to $136,075,000. 
Inventory valuation had been fully ad- 
justed to lower prices out of 1930 
earnings. In addition, unstated, but 
substantial, reserves accumulated from 
the earnings of previous years had been 
deducted. The accounts of the com- 
pany show a book value of $53 per 
share for the common stock, the 
appraisal being fully as conservative as 
that used in computing earnings. 

The company has 
attained its present 





limited possibili t ies 
for general applica- 
tion, including road 
building and mainte- 
nance, industrial 
plant service and 
short haul transporta- 
tion by trailer. The 
fact that it has en- 
tered such fields, long 
before exhausting the 
possibilities of devel- 
opment in its original 
business, is sufficient 
indication that the 
aggressive search for 
additional diversifica- 
tion is nowhere near 
its end. 


In short, regardless 
of temporary difficul- 
ties, the broad field of 
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commanding position 
through wise  rein- 
vestment of surplus 
earnings. It owns coal 
| and iron ore mines, 
steel plants, sisal 
plantations, timber 
lands, saw mills, fur- 
naces and coke works. 
Eighteen plants are 
maintained in the 
United States and 
factories are owned 
in Canada, France, 
Germany and Sweden. 
In recent years the 
company has been a 
large seller to Soviet 
Russia. Sales agencies 











McCormick Tractors and Trucks Find a Multiplicity of Uses 


(Please turn to page 
2) 
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Market Indicators 

















Wherein Opinion Differs 


Although the discounts at which 
stocks of the management type invest- 
ment trusts are selling is sufficient in- 
dication of a loss of their former 
popular favor, there is still a disposi- 
tion in Wall Street to attach con- 
siderable weight to the opinions of 
such institutions as reflected in their 
security operations. Most such trusts 
have extensive and capable statistical 
and research departments and are 
directed by men of long banking and 
business experience. It is easy to un- 
derstand why the liquidation of a par- 
ticular stock by a trust is accepted 
almost without thought as “good sell- 
ing” or its acquisition of another stock 
as “good” or informed buying. The 
trusts undoubtedly come nearer the 
mark of successful administration of 
capital than the average investor or 
trader. Despite their advantageous 
equipment, however, it is a striking 
fact that such organizations often 
arrive at directly opposite conclusions 
as to the merit of a security. Thus, 
perusal of some of the recent reports 
shows that one trust sold its holdings 
of American Gas & Electric while an- 
other acquired a block of the same 
stock. Still another trust bought addi- 
tional shares of American Telephone & 
Telegraph while another disposed of 
similar holdings. It is obvious that this 
performance falls far short of suggest- 
ing investment infallibility and equally 
obvious that the public should not 
blindly follow investment trust opinion. 


* *& & 
Guessing Bottom 


The stock market is not the only 
place where buyers are afraid of falling 
prices. Commodity buyers at whole- 
sale also tighten ur on the declines and 
loosen up on the rallies. They are 
fearful both of inventory losses and of 
passing up inventory gains. Among 
the purchasing agents the moratorium 
rally of June effected a perceptible 
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change of sentiment and brought more 
liberal buying. There is no general 
inclination, however, to depart from 
the prudent policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying as yet. As with stocks, some 
who have attempted to guess bottom 
have paid dearly. 


“ee 
Depression Is Not Universal 


The report of the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company shows net earnings of 
$11.05 per share for the months of 
March, April and May, which consti- 
tute the corporation’s second fiscal 
quarter. This compares with $1.06 a 
share in the preceding quarter, during 
which the cost of introducing new 
models was absorbed out of earnings, 
and with $4.25 a share in the second 
quarter of last year. It is more, in fact, 
than was earned in all of 1930 and 


half-year profits of $12.09 a share sub-. 


stantially exceed the showing for the 
first half of 1929, the company’s pre- 
vious best year. This is a startling and 
inspiring performance when one con- 
templates the abject depression of the 
majority of motor manufacturers. Only 
the game fish swims so successfully 
against the tide. Auburn is due a vote 
of thanks for setting a worthy business 
example. It has proven that there is 
always a market for the right product 
at the right price. At the same time 
achievements of this kind only have the 
effect of making motor competition still 
more intense. In the automobile indus- 
try it is harder to maintain the heights 
than to scale them. Can Auburn re- 
peat next year? Its competitors will 
have something to say about that. 
* * & 


A Promising Preferred 


It is difficult to find an investment 
which appears to offer reasonable 
safety, a satisfactory current return and 
the possibilities of handsome apprecia- 
tion. For those interested in this com- 
bination the $3 cumulative preferred 


Profit 


stock, par $50, of the United Aircraft 
& Transport Corp. merits attention. 
The aviation industry is not yet on an 
investment basis. The company was 
formed only in 1928 and its securities 
cannot be regarded as seasoned. Yet 
there are exceptions to every invest- 
ment principle and the performance of 
United Aircraft in the boom year 1929 
and the depression year 1930 offers 
rather convincing proof of its poten: 
tialities. On the 240,000 shares of pre- 
ferred Aircraft earned $33.58 per 
share in 1929, or more than eleven 
times the $3 dividend requirement. 
The 1930 record was $13.75 per share 
or more than four times dividend re- 
quirements. It is believed that divi- 
dend coverage this year will be almo* 
equally adequate. The longer futu.. 


of the company has ' specu- 
lative appeal. The preteri 4ccom- 
panied by warrants giving _ right té 


purchase common stock at-"30 a share 
any time before November 1, 1938, in 
the ratio of one share of common for 
each two shares of preferred. Due to 
this provision the preferred stock moves 
in rather wide price swings with the 
common. Recent price of 57 offers a 
yield of 5.26%. 


* * * 
A Word to the Wise 


Shares of the gold mining companies 
usually move contrary to the trend of 
the general stock market. The reason 
is simple and logical. In advancing 
during the spring and early summer 
such stocks merely reflected the in 
creased value of gold due to the decline 
in commodity prices. Put in another 
way, lower commodity prices expand 
the purchasing power of a given 
amount of gold. In the June rally of 
the market and the chief commodities, 
the gold mining shares were backward 
if not reactionary. Recently, with re 
action prevailing in the markets, gold 
stocks have again advanced against the 
trend to the accompaniment of more 
active trading. However obvious the 
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The Stockholder 





and Income 


theory, no one should be so naive 
as to believe that this is the whole 
story. There is something of specula- 
tive glamour in the very word “gold” 
and professional manipulators are well 
aware of it. The gold stocks have a 
habit of being moved rather than of 
moving. They are not gentle play- 
things for unwary speculators. 


* oe * 
More Trouble for Oil 


Pouring oil on troubled financial 
waters offers no solution of the prob- 
lems of the petroleum industry, but 
there is little evidence that any more 
sensible remedy is to be applied. For 
#1 industry that needs curtailed pro- 
tion more than anything else two 
recent np - are of interest: A 
cargo«  ,s3iaf gasoline has just been 
nded ii.,/Philadelphia, which is not 
too conserv>tive to pass up a bargain 
for political reasons. In Texas they 
talk of curtailment but are now pro- 
ducing oil at 100,000 barrels a day 
above the agreed prorated limit. There 
is but one effective remedy for the 
petroleum industry and that is curtail- 
ment of production, whether it be by 
voluntary agreement or by the force of 
In the nature 
of the business, artificial control is ex- 
tremely difficult, due both to legal ob- 
stacles and the ever present conflict of 
interest involved in all fields. Pro- 
ration is unquestionably sound in 
theory but in practice it clearly has not 
been able to solve the industry’s prob- 
lem. It appears now that the ultimate 
control always exercised by price is to 


be applied. 
* * * 


No Longer a Luxury 


_If asked to name the prime necessi- 
ties of life, most of us unhesitatingly 
would say food, clothing and lodging. 
Certainly they rank ahead of every- 
thing else, but the complexities of mor- 
ern life tend to make necessities of 
other things which only a few years 
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ago were regarded as luxuries. In this 
category is the convenient, personal 
transportation provided by the auto- 
mobile. We take it so much for granted 
that few realize how seriously our do- 
mestic and business establishments 
would be disrupted without it. For the 
first time some authoritative light has 
been thrown on the matter by the 
Census Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce in an exhaustive survey of 
local retail trade in commodities of all 
kinds in 148 typical American cities. 
These figures show that in 1930 total 
retail sales of automobiles and automo- 
tive products amounted in dollars to 
82% of what the public paid for 
food. This is clear indication that the 
American people regard the automobile 
not as a luxury but as a necessary ad- 
junct of the present mode of living, 
having a place comparable with food in 
the family budget. In addition it 
forcefully reminds us that retail auto- 
mobile trade is a vitally important part 
of the business life of every community 
and of the country. It accounts in dol- 
lars, indeed, for one-fifth of all local 
retail trade. 


* * * 


A Consistent Profit Maker 


In the event that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission acts favorably upon 
the application of the railroads for 
higher freight rates, the beneficial 
effects, both actual and psychological, 
will not be confined to the rail shares. 
Some of the related stocks should par- 
ticipate. Among the more interesting 
of these is General American Tank 
Car, which is dependent only to a 
slight extent on its manufacture and 
sale of railroad cars and equipment. A 
strong element of stability is afforded 
by its leasing and operation of tank 
cars, refrigerator cars and other cars of 
specialized use. Through recent di- 
versification, transportation of food 
products has become its largest busi- 
ness, ranking ahead of transportation 
of liquids. Earnings trend has been 














generally upward since 1921. The 
stock has recently sold at 58. Dividend 
is $4 annually. First half-year earn- 
ings have been officially forecast as $3 
a share, reported net for the first quar- 
ter having been $1.48 per share. 


* * 


Independent Stores Fight for Life 


The recent movement in various 
states to impose heavier taxes on chain 
stores is merely one indication of the 
very considerable animosity which in- 
dependent merchants and some sections 
of the public feel toward the chains. 
The economic advantages of chain mer- 
chandising are too obvious to require 
comment. On the average, the man- 
agement is more efficient than that of 
the independent store and volume buy- 
ing and distribution make for substan- 
tial economies. In practical experience 
many independent storekeepers have 
found cause to regard the chains as a 
menace. The public point of view can- 
not be so clear-cut. The economy and 
efficiency of the chain is worth while, 
but so is the prosperity of the inde- 
pendent and his personal and business 
relationship to his community. Those 
who wish to survive doubtlessly will 
eventually work out a compromise 
from opposite ends of the problem. 
The best managed chains are seeking to 
achieve a more personalized, local ap- 
peal. Taking a lesson from the chains, 
many of the independents are com- 
bining in co-operative buying. The in- 
dependent grocers have decided to fight 
for existence, having just announced 
the formation of an international fed- 
eration. So far as chain competition is 
concerned, the grocers of Europe face 
the identical problem as the American 
grocers. The purpose is to apply ex- 
pert study to all phases of the joint 
problem with an eye to working out 
practical improvements in store opera- 
tion. In particular, it is planned to de- 
termine whether a radically different 
system of distributing can be devised. 
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The Readers’ Forum belongs to the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
and is intended exclusively to serve them in the discussion of problems of general in- 
vestment interest. This department welcomes and invites contributions from its readers 
without imposing rigid restrictions as to their choice of subject matter. Stories of per- 
sonal experience with, or personal opinion upon, investment problems are particularly 


appropriate since they often are of interest to many. 


The services of this depart- 


ment also are available for answering investment questions of general interest, 
-excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








Personal Investment Talk No. 8 


Manipulative Tactics 


The Significant Stock Market Per- 
formance Often Goes on Back Stage 


By Jon Duranp 


made by market operators that the following yarn 
is worth pondering: “Did you hear about Bearems 
making $1,000,000 in Steel?” 

“Yes, I heard about it—only you haven't got it quite 
right. It wasn’t Bearems; it was Bullems. It wasn’t Steel; 
‘“~ it was Copper. It wasn’t $1,000,000; it was $100.000. And 
he didn’t make it; he lost it.” 

The fact is that the market cannot be manipulated unless 
conditions are favorable; and any operator or group of 
interests who attempt to move prices at the wrong time 
are likely to have their fingers burned. To be successful 
as a manipulator you have to know first when to begin a 
campaign, and then how to carry it through profitably; 
and this calls for considerable familiarity with the theory 
and technique of manipulation. Since this knowledge is 
of just about as much practical value to traders who do 
mot manipulate prices as to those who do, it should be 
of considerable interest at this point to turn the spotlight 
upon methods employed in two of the commonest forms 
of manipulation—manipulation of the general price level, 
and pool manipulation of individual stacks for personal 


profit 


(Q™= hears so many wild tales about the fabulous sums 


What Sponsorship Can Do 


It is sometimes claimed that the stock market has now 
become too huge to admit of manipulation as a whole. 
Ordinarily this is true; but in June of 1931, we witnessed 
a beautiful demonstration of the fact that it can be, and is, 
done occasionally. To manipulate the general price level 
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calls, of course, for a great deal more planning, a larger con- 
centration of financial resources, and a higher degree of co- 
operation among market leaders than is required to manipu- 
late a single issue. When conducted by banking interests 
and other leaders of wide general activities one may be 
sure that manipulation of the general market is of a con: 
structive character and never engineered for the purpose of 
depressing prices. Our prominent: business leaders suffer 
greater outside losses in consequence of bear markets than 
they could recoup by relatively small profits from short 
selling. It must be remembered too that people of wealth 
are always long of a far greater amount of stock than they 
could ever offset by short commitments; so that, even if 
they had no other interests than the stock market, a bear 
market would always cause them an enormous net shrinkage 
in personal wealth, not to mention the reduced income 
resulting from consequent reductions in dividend and in’ 
terest payments. Even the professional bear does not 
depress prices for the deliberate purpose of bringing about 
a severe decline in the general averages. All he secks is 
lower prices for the particular stocks of which he happens 
to be short at the time. Nevertheless, weakness in the 
issues of which he is short is more than likely to prove 
contagious, and thus frequently precipitates a decline in the 
rest of the market. This is why the New York Stock Ex 
change frowns upon raiding tactics at times when prices 
are already abnormally low and each fresh decline intenst 
fies the overhanging pall of gloom and despair. 
Since methods of manipulating the general averages differ 
only in magnitude, and in the character of news that must 
he released, from tactics employed to manipulate individual 
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accumulation and so place himself 


stocks, it will suffice for the present to describe the fatter 
technique. 

So far as methods of operation are concerned there is no 
difference between a pool and a lone market operator. The 
activities of both are planned and carried out by a single 
mind. The lone operator, however, makes all the necessary 
arrangements for financing operations single handed; where- 
as in the instance of a pool, a number of different in- 
dividuals contribute the funds needed for margin purposes, 
and select a manager to conduct the operations as he sees 
fit, and without advice or interference. Ordinarily the pool 
manager does not acquaint even members of the pool with 
his intentions; and so it happens now and then rather 
ironically that some of them may buy stock that the manager 
sells short and thus be forced to either carry long stock 
down during intermediate reactions or else sell it back to 
him at a loss near the bottom. 


The Factor of Psychology 


Manipulative tactics are all based upon a few simple 
observations in crowd psychology that have remained un- 
changed since the good old days under the buttonwood tree. 
They may all be boiled down to the historic facts that the 
public is 99% bullish; that there is little public interest 
when prices are low and declining; that this interest in- 
creases as prices advance, and is greatest when prices are 
highest; that a stock must be made active to attract public 
buying; that it is easier to tire out holders and discourage 
them by periods of light sales and small fluctuations than 
to shake or scare them out by reactions; that a good rise 
on increasing volume is the best advertisement a stock can 
have, for on such occasions all the news purveyors make it 
their business to supply the public demand for some 
plausible explanation; that the public buys most on favor- 
able news after it is released, and sells on the publication 
of unfavorable news; that a stock which merely goes up and 
stays up is attractive to nobody—it must have reactions, 
even if these have to be created by pool selling, and often 
by short selling; and finally that the public will buy, on 
the swift and severe decline from peak prices with which 
the move culminates, a truly astonishing quantity of stock. 

Let us now follow briefly the operations of a bull pool. 
Assuming that the necessary financial arrangements can be 
made, the first essential is to await a favorable moment to 
begin operations, and then to select some stock that seems 
likely to respond obediently to the pool's efforts. 

The chief consideration in determining when to begin 
operations is to determine that the trend of the general 
market will be upward from the time the pool has accumu- 
lated its full line of stock to the time when it has com- 
pleted distribution; for it is very difficult, and usually im- 
possible, to move any one issue for any considerable dis- 
tance against the trend of the rest of the market. This is 
a precaution which it is even more 
important for the small trader or in- 
vestor to observe; although manipu- 
lators are usually in a much better 
position to estimate the future trend 
of the market on account of their 
access to inside information. It is 
quite possible in many instances, 
however, for the small trader to 
learn to recognize the signs of pool 


in a position to suspect that condi- 
tions favorable to a rise in the gen- 
eral market are in the making. 

The professional manipulator is 
expert at gauging the effect of news 
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and sentiment upon market prices. His method is to ac 
cumulate stock when the news is discouraging and the 
public thoroughly disgusted with the market, at a time 
when he knows from inside information that constructive 
developments are in the making and will be announced in 


due time. This assures him of the opportunity to dispose 
of his holdings later on at higher prices. 

In selecting the stock upon which to concentrate opera- 
tions he turns to one that may be at the time underpriced 
in relation to favorable developments in the making which 
he knows will become a matter of public knowledge later. 
This may be an improvement in earnings, a sudden rise in 
new orders received by the company, some new process or 
invention or a new line of goods that the company is 
adopting, a contemplated increase in the dividend rate or 
a projected stock dividend or split-up, or perhaps favorable 
merger negotiations. But this is by no means all. It is 
fully as important to know about how much of the stock 
is likely to come upon the market at advancing prices. 
Market operators of great wealth and wide connections 
usually have access to a list of stockholders, and can thus 
judge about how firmly various large blocks are lodged. If 
there are only a few concentrated holdings which look in- 
secure, it may be possible to lock them up with options; 
if so, the pool is then in a position to begin operations, 
secure in the knowledge that it will have to absorb only a 
reasonable amount of selling from small, scattered holders 
as the price advances. Many a small pool comes to grief, 
however, because it has failed to take this very necessary 
precaution of ascertaining that it will not have to move a 
large portion of thé capital stock in order to make any 
profit for itself. On the first rise they become swamped 
with stock from eager sellers, and are themselves forced to 
unload as quickly as possible in a wave of competitive 
liquidation. These are known as weak pools. A strong 
pool will take any reasonable amount of stock at only 
moderate concessions in price, and not “back away” from 
it as a weak pool is forced to do. 


Technique of Manipulation 


And now, in approaching the technique by which prices 
are actually manipulated, it becomes essential to recall what 
was pointed out in a previous issue—that it is always the 
more impatient mind of the two parties to a transaction 
which determines the immediate trend of the price move- 
ment. So long as buyers are more impatient than sellers, 
prices will continue to rice—and vice versa. When both 
are equally patient, or impatient, prices will remain station- 
ary. We should observe, too, that impatience may be emo- 
tional in origin, or it may be a product of calm premedita- 
tion; whereas patience is exhibited only by people whose 
emotions are under control. This is just a bit of elementary 
psychology which everyone knows; but it is fundamental 
to a knowledge of market move- 
ments, and a great aid to forecasting. 

The purpose of manipulating is- 
sues for personal profit is to accumu- 
late’ stock at low prices, mark up 
the price, and distribute the same 
shares at high prices. These are 
known as the three principal stages 
of pool manipulation. In the typical 
process which we shall describe here 
shares are both acquired and dis- 
posed of in the open market, al- 
though there are other ways of do- 
ing this under special circumstances. 

Now accumulation and distribu- 

(Please turn to page 483) 
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The Problem of Stock Options 


Depression Focuses Critical Atten- 


tion Upon Some Corporate Practices 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

The question of propriety involved in 
the action of some corporations in granting 
“insiders” an option to purchase stock at a 
favorable price has been brought to public 
attention recently in a proxy contest origt- 
nating out of this practice in the case of 
a certain company. The option here in- 
volved was for purchase by two officers of 
the company of blocks of stock aggregating 
approximately 40% of the authorized shares 
and was exercisable at a price which op- 
posing stockholders contend was too low 
in relation to the real value of the com- 
pany. It seems to me that this sort of 
thing opens up all sorts of opportunity for 
“inside” manipulation. What protection has 
the small stockholder against tt? Yours 
very truly, D. H. 


Since all stockholders have a mutual 
interest in the welfare of their com- 
pany, the granting by the directorate 
of an option for purchase of a specified 
amount of stock at a specified price 
usually involves special considerations 
which are either valuable to the com- 
pany or honestly thought to be valu- 
able. It is a practice not followed by 
well established, prosperous corpora- 
tions, for the simple reason that they 
have no need to resort to it. In other 
cases it may work out to the advantage 
of the company and all stockholders 
more often than not, although, like 
other essentially sound corporate poli- 
cies, it can, of course, be subject to 
abuse. Options frequently are granted 
banking firms as part of their recom- 
pense for underwriting new securities. 
From the point of view of stockholders, 
the theory here seems sound for posses- 
sion of an option should naturally 
strengthen the banker's interest in the 
continuing success of the company. In 
some instances new officers taking over 
active direction of a company which is 
unfavorably situated do so only upon 
condition that they be granted a stock 
option. This obviously gives them a 
special financial inducement to bend 
every effort to improve the company’s 
earnings position and constitutes a spe- 
cial reward in the event their efforts 
are successful. On the other hand, it 
is at least debatable whether a care- 
fully planned profit-sharing or bonus 
system would not etter serve the same 
purpose, without giving shareholders 
any cause for complaint. Possession 
of an option conceivably could influ- 
ence some executives to run a business 
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with one eye on the stock tape, a prac- 
tice generally believed to have lowered 
business efficiency during the last bull 
market. The only way in which 
stockholders can protect their interests 
in such matters is by keeping a close 
watch on all developments affecting 
their company and, if necessary, by 
making an open fight to change the 
management. It is not possible for an 
option to be secretly granted on any 
stock listed upon the New York Stock 
Exchange for listing applications must 
be accompanied by a detailed statement 
of the purposes to which the shares 
will be applied. These applications 
are made public. Unfortunately, the 
average stockholder usually becomes 
interested only after trouble has de- 
veloped. 





Not as Bad as Painted 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

Railroad stocks seem to be the orphans 
of the market. Few will buy them and 
most of the advice emanating from Wall 
Street about them appears to be decidedly 
bearish. Similar doubts apparently are en- 
tertained about some railroad bonds, since I 
note that these have declined more than 
other bond groups. The prevailing pessim- 
ism regarding the rail outlook is generally 
coupled with gloomy assertions regarding 
the extent to which automobile bus and 
truck transport, pipe lines and inland water 
ways are cutting into railroad earnings 
Some even believe that the airplane will 
seriously cut into rail traffic in coming 
years. Yet these factors are not really 
new. Why do we hear so much more about 
them now than a year or two ago? What 
part are they really playing in the reac- 
tionary action of the rail shares? Yours 
truly, S. L. W. 


Railroad stocks ordinarily are not 
popular targets for bear attack and for 
this reason persistent decline is usually 
accepted by Wall Street as a more or 
less accurate reflection of fundamen- 
tally adverse factors and consequent in- 
vestment liquidation. In recent months 
there has unquestionably been a heavy 
liquidating movement, some of it rep- 
resenting the desire of large holders, 
including investment trusts, to switch 
into more favored securities. On the 
average, however, liquidation in rail 
stocks appears to have been. no more 
significant than that in many of the 
leading industrials. Both groups not 


only are affected by the general pes 
simism which accompanies protracted 
depression but are directly reflecting 
reduced earning power and, in many 
instances, the prospect of reduced or 
omitted dividends. This decline in 
earnings is undoubtedly the immediate, 
major factor which has caused much 
of the rail liquidation. It is very likely 
that the importance of such long-term 
bearish factors as automotive and pipe 
line competition has been exaggerated. 
As has been pointed out in the above 
very interesting letter, these problems 
of the rails are not new. They existed, 
for example, in 1928, a year of fairly 
satisfactory railroad earnings. They 
have been developing on a large scale 
for the last decade. During this time, 
up until the present depression, the 
railroads managed to develop increased 
earnings through greater efficiency, the 
growth of traffic having been relatively 
moderate. The leading roads are well 
managed and financially powerful and 
thus are not without means to combat 
the newer forms of transportation. 
Many have already made long strides 
in coordinating bus and truck trans 
portation with rail service. The Penn: 
sylvania Railroad, to mention but one 
example, is a large shareholder in the 
country’s largest bus holding company. 
It is also largely interested in air trans 
port. It is quite possible for a wide- 
awake rail management to turn the 
newer transport developments to its 
own advantage. It is also probably 
certain that in future years the com: 
petitors of the railroads will come in 
for a larger measure of public regula- 
tion and legal restriction than is at 
present exercised. 





Are Utility Rates Exorbitant? 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

I positively object to your editorial, in 
issue of June 27, on the electric light and 
power companies. It evidently was di- 
tated by the power trust. I would say they 
handed it out to you. For a similar edi- 
torial I not long ago discontinued another 
financial magazine I was taking. I shall 
not stop yours, because, unfortunately, | 
find it useful from some other points of 
view; but I continue with a very bad grace. 

The “slimy tentacles reaching into” every 
home and every public activity, including 
schools and college, are, as you well know, 
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more than abundantly proved by the in- 
vestigations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; and you also know very well that 
the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are the exact reverse of what you 
have painted. 

When it comes to “waste and malfeas- 
ance” from government ownership, the 
wildest dreams of such could not possibly 
equal the waste and malfeasance of the 
present system. Consumers in this town 
are paying for their current four times 
what it is worth. When I lived not long 
ago in an eastern state, consumers there 
were paying for their current eight times 
what it was worth. I would commend 
Ambassador Sackett’s speech to you. I 
presume he is a “demagogue.” I think 
you will find, however, that the people of 
the United States, in spite of all your 
editorials, as they slowly begin to under- 
stand the question, are going to rise and 
throw off this new and intolerable feudal 
tyranny. Very truly yours, E. D. W. 


We are always sorry to offend one 
of our loyal subscribers for our very 
existence depends upon their good will. 
But we regret even more his dis- 
pleasure when he feels that we have 
been untruthful or have surrendered 
our editorial independence. We know 
that all our readers will never agree 
with us as a group, but we do hope to 
merit and retain their respect. 

The question as to whether we are 
right or wrong in holding that there is 
no such thing as a power trust could 
be discussed pro and con through end- 
less volumes. We merely affirm that 
the Federal Trade Commission for- 
mally reported to Congress some five 
years ago, after a long investigation of 
that specific subject that there was no 
power trust. We do not know what 
will be its findings when it gets around 
to writing them at the conclusion of 
the pending investigation. It may be 
that it will find that there is a dan- 
gerous concentration of ultimate own- 
ership of power. If so, we shall not 
oppose any judicious recommendations 
for such further supervision of the 
power companies as the public interest 
may indicate. 

Without involving ourselves in a 
prolix answer to your contention that 
rates are exorbitant we would ask you: 
If such is the case why is there a 
veritable procession of municipal power 
plants into private ownership? Almost 
invariably the reason is that even at 
higher rates than corporations get they 
cannot be made to pay. And why is 
that? Not so much because public 
plants generally fail to produce elec- 
tricity economically as because they 
find that distribution costs are so heavy. 

We recall the Sackett incident very 
clearly. Mr. Sackett was at that time 
ambassador to Germany. He _ had 
aspirations to be what he now is— 
U. S. Senator from Kentucky. He was 
talking for home consumption. He 
knows'very well that by far the major 
part of the cost of delivered electricity 
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is in distribution and not in production. 
There isn’t a power company in the 
country that will not frankly tell you 
that at the power house electricity does 
not cost more than a cent a kilowatt 
hour. 

The percentage of profit on delivered 
electricity is probably lower than that 
of any other goods or services the 
American people use. We do not say 
that even at that rates cannot be re- 
duced; they are being reduced all the 
time. 

We do not deny that there have 
been instances of shady manipulation 
in capitalization, especially of holding 
companies or that fewer companies 
have not offended in other ways; but 
we do say that the public can blame 
itself if it is gouged, for everywhere 
rates are subject to regulation solely on 
the basis of permitting the power com- 
panies to earn a fair profit, not on what 
they paid for their plants or claim they 
did, but on what it would cost to re- 
place them today. 

If there is a power trust the public 
has a death grip on about 90% of its 
activities and will have them on 100% 
if Congress shall decide to have Fed- 
eral regulation of that portion of their 
operations that is not now dealt with 
by states and municipalities. 





A Farmer’s Views 


Editor, Readers’ Forum: 

May I congratulate you on your splendid 
articles ow pages 369 and 370, issue of July 
11, especially on “Impound That Wheat” 
and “More Than. a Record.” Good old 
“horse sense.” More power to you. Those 
are the kind of talks that the country 
needs; good, old-fashioned common sense. 

All your articles on these pages and also 
A. T. Miller’s on page 374 are to the point 
and get down to “hard tacks.” The time 
for “glossing” is past. Keep tt up! 

I am a farmer but not hide-bound. I 
have said from the first jwmp that value 
could not be legislated into farm products. 
We, the farmers, are not capable as a class 
to organize and limit production. If half 
of us would cut out all production for a 
year or more our efforts would be futile 
for this reason: the other half would see 
the chance, or think they saw it, to double 
production and reap the results of the other 
half’s reduction, and so defeat the whole 
scheme. So that’s that! Your scheme to 
impound is all right, but your bolder sug- 
gestion to destroy the 225,000,000 bushels 
of Farm Board wheat is much better. 
Keep at President Hoover. 4 

I have always said, and still maintain, 
that farming is a distinct and private busi- 
ness, just as mining and merchandising, 
and that the government is in no way 
obligated to “relieve” it any more than any 
other business. But if the government 
wants to get results, and still feels that it 
must relieve agriculture, let them not onl 
“dump” the 225,000,000 bushels on hand, 
but use what surplus of the $500,000,000 
is left to buy and sink in the ocean all the 
wheat it will buy at 40 cents per bushel. 
Then devise some way to prevent Russia 

(Please turn to page 490) 
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Activity Lower—Prices Unsettled 


HE most hopeful thing that can 
be said of the steel industry at 
present is that its rate of opera- 

tion seldom remains long at so low a 
level. Less than one-third of the steel- 
making capacity of the country is in 
use. It is the belief of the industry 
that the absolute low point of the sum- 
mer should not be less than 25% op- 
eration and that so abnormally low a 
level would virtually guarantee some 
degree of pick-up during the autumn. 
There is no improvement in prices and 
until both quotations and volume in- 
crease the industry will remain in the 
red. Even if there is a beginning of 
business revival this fall, recovery of 
steel earning power will be relatively 
slow. Capacity has been greatly in- 
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COMMODITIES* 
(See footnote for Grades and Units of 
Measure) 
-——1931—_, 
High Low Last* 
Steel (1) ...... $0.02% $0.02% $0.02% 
Steel (2) ...... 0.01% 0.015% 0.01% 
Pig Iron (8).... 17.00 15.50 15.75 
Copper (4) ..... 0.10% 0.07% 0.8 
TD s06<0%. 0.05% 0.08% 0.04% 
Petroleum (6) 0.81 0.14 0.14 
ED kee dees 1.60 1.40 1,45 
Cotton (8) ..... 0.11% 0.08% 0.09% 
Wheat (9) ..... 0.79 0.3934 0.50% 
Gorn (16) ...... 0.68% 0.52 0.58 
Hogs (11) ...... 23.00 13.00 21.50 
Steers (12) . 17.00 11,00 13,00 
Coffee (13) - 0,10 0.08% 0.09% 
Rubber (14) 0.085% 0.05% 0.06% 
Wool (15) ..... 0 0.60 0.62% 
Sugar (16) ..... 0.08% 0.08% 0.03% 
Paper (17) ..... 62.00 57.00 57.00 
Lumber (18) _.. 17.67 14.20 14.20 
July 20, 1931. 


(1) Sheets, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. (2) 
Bars, Pittsburgh, cents per Ib. (3) Basic 
Valley, $ per ton. (4) Electrolytic, cents 
per lb, (5) Pig (N. ¥.) c. per Ib. (6) 
Kan,, Okla., 32-32.9 deg. $ per bbl. (7) 
Pitts., steam mine run, $ per ton. (8) 
Middling (valv.) cents per ib. (9) No. 2, 


No. 8, Yellow (Chic.), $ per bu. (11) 
Fresh loins, 10-12 1b, (N, ¥.) $ per 100 lb. 
(18) 650-700 lb. (N. ¥.) $ per Ib. (18) 
Santos, No. 4 (N. Y.) oc. per Ib. (14) 
Smoked Sheets (N. Y.), cents per Ib. (15) 
Fine staple, clean (Boson), cents per Ib. 
(16) Cuban raw 96 deg. deliv, (N. Y.) 
cents per Ib. (17) News Rolls (N. Y.), 
£ — (18) Yellow pine boards, f. o. b, 
per M. 
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THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—There is still no tangible evidence of a turn for the better in 
the steel industry. Operating rates continue to decline, making it 
certain that final figures will show July production to have marked 
a new low in the depression. On present indications July opera’ 
tions will average but little above 30 per cent of capacity, or well 
under the June average, which, in turn, was under the previous 
low of last December. Such inactivity spells loss for all steel com- 
panies. 


COPPER—The moratorium rally in copper has come to almost as 
abrupt an end as that in the stock market. After climbing briefly 
to 9 cents a pound, the price has slumped to approximately the 
former low, some second-hand metal selling at 7!/2 cents, virgin 
metal at 734 and no producers able to command more than 8 cents. 
Cessation of the spurt in demand is due both to the renewal of 
European uncertainties and the continued increase in supplies of 
copper above ground. 


PETROLEUM—Price disorganization in the oil industry is now so 
complete that it appears to carry a hopeful implication. In no 
market is the quotation more than 22 cents a barrel and in Texas 
prices of 6 cents and less have been quoted. This amounts to a 
natural economic penalty upon production and constitutes a remedy 
that has always worked. The Oklahoma City field already has 
peri a complete shut-down and it is believed other fields will 
ollow. 


ZINC—Despite repeated failures of control schemes of all kinds, the 
zinc industry is now having another try at artificial restriction. The 
foreign zinc cartel has been renewed with the purpose of reducing 
foreign production to 55 per cent of the quotas agreed to a year 
ago. This is expected to curtail present production by 8,000 metric 
tons a month. It is also agreed that present foreign stocks of zinc 
are not to be sold until materially higher prices obtain. 


SHOES—The shoe industry, according to the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, has definitely turned the corner and demand is steadily 
increasing. Hide prices are stronger, sole leather having advanced 
for the third consecutive week. The industry has only slight baro- 
metric value in relation to general business. Because of factory 
overcapacity, restoration of satisfactory profit margins will be slow. 


LUMBER-—-Domestic lumber production has been further curtailed, 
with the result that orders are running 15 per cent in excess of 
output. The excess of demand, however, results only from rigid 
curtailment of the lumber cut and does not indicate basic improve- 
ment. In the foreign markets it is of interest that Sweden and 
Finland are in some instances underselling Russian lumber. 











SILVER—The silver market gives no indication of significant improve- 
ment, the metal continuing to hang around a level of 28 cents an 
ounce in the New York spot market. This is approximately 3 cents 
below the year's highest quotation, recorded last March, but 2! 
cents above the lowest price of the depression, which was reached 
last February. Silver is a by-product metal. The supply continues 
excessive. 
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Business Indexes Common Stock Price Index 
r 1980 Indexes 1931 Indexes 
zu 40 WEEKLY: STOCK SALES —_—_—_—>——— Number of Group o- A —~, 
ov Close High Low Issues High Low Julyl1l July 18 
a 62.2 140.7 69.9 405 COMBINED AVERAGE ...... 84.4 52.3 60.3 68.7 
zu 
E 112.0 405.6 105.7 5 Agricultural Implements ..... 142.4 66.2 73.5 67.8 
8 88.5 272.0 85.6 8 Amusement ...............65. 121.2 62.0 72.1 69.9 
7 47.8 118.1 46.2 22 Automobile Accessories ...... 76.9 43.2 49.0 47.7 
ge 6 25.5 78.4 24.5 20 Automobiles ..... Bate ke hwsiansces 37.0 19.9 22.4 21.6 
—. = ie $9.9 153.1 35.4 4 Aviation (1927 Cl.—100) ..... 74.2 39.9 54.0 51.0 
Gj 23.8 74.2 23.8 8 Baking (1926 Cl.—100) ...... 38.4 20.5 23.8 22.3 
a 4 185.5 248.1 179.6 2 WRaOWES oa ccccccccvesscccccccs 212.8 162.2 165.4 169.3 
ia 128.6 262.7 123.5 5 Business Machines ........... 162.2 95.6 115.8 111.9 
a 2 157.0 226.0 151.8 2 GEM  cicecewaccccccsccsscvcee 188.5 142.6 158.1 157.4 
7 1 126.0 248.5 124.3 8 Chemicals & Dyes ........... 157.8 96.2 113.8 111.7 
In 85.4 107.9 344 3 GME. onnctsenaacignencddicesses 71.8 35.4 42.6 42.4 
it 48.3 121.8 46.2 22 Construction & Bldg. Mat..... 13.7 27.5 45.4 43.3 
£ 95 
| BOND PRICE IN 70.4 211.7 67.0 12 COMPOP ccccccccccccsccccscccs 92,4 49.5 61.2 63.8 
“j ul (40 BONDS-N.Y.TIMES 83.0 125.1 80.7 2 Dairy Products ............++. 98.0 66.3 710.9 71.6 
ae < 21.5 61.6 20.4 9 Department Stores ........... 30.2 20.2 25.4 23.5 
II n 83.0 142.0 179.4 8 Drugs & Toilet Articles...... 120.4 81.0 84.5 85.6 
w 115.8 239.1 114.9 8 Electric Apparatus .......... 149.3 91.5 106.8 100.6 
US Y 85 14.8 644 13.7 4 Fortilizers ...cccccscccccccccs 21.5 10.6 12.9 12.8 
z 77.6 148.4 68.5 2 Finance Companies .......... 91.3 63.4 67.2 68.0 
n- a 64.4 93.5 62.1 7 ey eer 80.1 64.2 68.8 66.0 
Bh 50.3 124.6 60.0 a eee -. 83.0 50.3 70.1 69.4 
a 31.6 119.2 30.1 4 Furniture & Floor Covering... 51.7 81.6 $7.4 $9.5 
29.9 92.5 28.6 ¥ Househeld Equipment ........ 45.5 29.9 $4.4 82.1 
1S 95 61.0 184.9 68.9 10 Investment Trusts ........... 89.5 49.4 58.7 55.5 
ly 62.3 170.0 61.5 3 BAH GUGR cdccccccccsccvccss 96.3 52.3 73.0 14.0 
85 62.4 142.5 650.9 39 Petroleum & Natural Gas ... 69.2 $7.8 44.7 42.4 
1e 87.2 175.2 36.8 8 Phono. & Radio (1927—100).. 68.8 33.2 $7.6 36.0 
| af 80 150.4 3805.0 141.1 20 We OCOD. «sini cocccwae 196.8 132.5 149.4 147.6 
n > 5 57.8 115.4 55.5 10 Railroad Equipment.. - 73.1 41,1 47.8 46.1 
S. . 69.8 144.5 67.1 33 po seer 88.4 51.3 63.3 69.3 
70 81.9 153.1 78.9 3 Restaurants ....... 100.7 71.8 17.0 17.6 
vf 2 65 28.9 888 289 65 Shipping .............. 98.0 168 213 19.1 
if z 160.4 246.5 150.8 2 Soft Drinks (1926—100) 188.4 152.4 171.4 170.9 
9 5 146.5 61.4 13 Steel & Iron ........... 92.3 50.2 58.3 57.3 
>, 12.9 45.1 12.2 6 BOREP  .ccccscce 18.9 10.6 16.1 16.7 
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Answers to Inquiries 








1. Be brief. 








Our Personal Service Department is prepared to offer advice on any security in which you may be 
interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your sub- 
scription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 


2. Confine your requests to three securities only. 
3. Write name and address plainly. 
Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 














STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


Some time ago I bought Standard Brands 
thinking that it would be among the first 
to advance; so far it is only a few points 
above its low for 1931 and does not appear 
keep up with the general market. What és 
the reason? Is a further dividend cut 
likely? Would you advise me to sell?— 
L. A. C., Aliquippa, Pa. 


Standard Brands, Inc., produces and 
distributes a wide variety of products 
including yeast, malt products, baking 
powder, industrial and denatured al- 
cohol, coffee and tea, olives, pickles, 
dressings, gelatin and a number of spe- 
cial products. The company closed the 
year 1930 in a very strong financial po- 
sition, with current assets totaling 
$46,926,748 or close to 10 times the 
current liabilities. Capitalization is 
simple, comprising only about 147,730 
shares of $7 cumulative preferred stock 
and 12,644,002 shares of common 
stock of no par value. Net profits for 
the first three months of the current 
year showed an increase over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1930, per share 
results being 30c against 25c in the 
first three months of 1930. It is im- 
portant to note that the company 
charges a number of its costs in its ex- 
pansion program directly to current 
operations. The greater part of the 
initial expense in connection with the 
merger is now believed to be out of the 
way, and with general improvement in 
business, profits should continue the 
upward trend witnessed in the first 
three months of the current year. The 
stock appears to be reasonably priced 
at current levels in relation to demon- 
strated earning power and the $1.20 
annual dividend likely will be covered 
by a small margin this year, and indi- 


cations are that the current $1.20 rate 
will be maintained. A sharp increase 
in quoted value can hardly be looked 
for over the near term, as earnings 
gain will be limited to some extent by 
large advertising expenditures, but the 
company is laying the groundwork 
for the future and we believe that the 
shares are suitable for holding for 
longer term possibilities. 





HERCULES POWDER CO. 


My broker advised me to average my 
holdings on Hercules Powder. He believes 
that because of their greatly increased ef- 
ficiency in manufacturing processes and 
technical developments that the stock should 
advance substantially. In view of the 
greatly decreased earnings I had made up 
my mind to sell and take a small loss. 
Will Pe please tell me what to do?—D. J. 
A., Gardner, Mass. 


The Hercules Powder Co., the 
leading manufacturer of explosive ma- 
terials, has greatly diversified its out- 
put since incorporation in 1912, prod- 
ucts now including dynamite, blasting 
powders, saltpeter, nitro-cellulose, cel- 
lulose, heavy chemicals, purified cotton 
linters, and naval stores. Earnings 
showed a sharp decline in 1930 due to 
the business depression, but in the 
years from 1919 to 1929, earnings dis- 
played a generally upward trend. Net 
for 1930 totalled $2,376,400, or $2.61 
on the common stock, as compared 
with $4,358,904, or $5.95 a share in 
1929. Profits showed a further down 
trend in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, being equivalent to but 3c 
per share as compared with 88c a 
share in the first three months of 1930, 
but it is reported that earnings in the 


second quarter of the current year 
sharply reversed this trend, and it now 
appears likely that earnings for the 
first six months of 1931 will be in the 
neighborhood of 65c per common 
share. The annual $3 dividend on the 
common stock is not being currently 
earned, but the company is in an ex: 
ceptionally strong financial position. 
The balance sheet issued at the close 
of March, 1931, showed current assets 
of more than $18,000,000. as against 
current liabilities of but $692,562. 
Cash alone was more than three times 
the total current net. The company’s 
exceptionally strong cash position likely 
would enable it to maintain dividends, 
even though they are not being cov- 
ered by current earnings. The com: 
pany is under efficient management, 
but recovery of former earning power 
depends upon general improvement in 
business. However, we see no reason 
for sacrificing commitments made at 
higher levels provided you are willing 
to assume a reasonable business man’s 
risk and hold for a period of a year or 
more. 


TEXAS CORP. 


Would vou advise me to take mv loss on 
100 shares of Texas Corp. purchased at 
32? I do not like to take a loss but am 
worried in view of the recent cuts in the 
price of gasoline. Is a further dividend re- 
duction likely? I will appreciate your 
judgment as I would rather take my loss 
now if necessary rather a larger one later. 
—R. C. J., Winchester, Va. 


The Texas Corp. is a completely in- 
tegrated unit in the petroleum indus- 
try, with operations international in 
scope. The average investor recog 
nizes the company’s operations as na- 
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tion-wide in scope, but it is not gen- 
erally known that Texas Corp. is also 
an important factor in the producing 
feld, and that its foregn operations 
are extensive. As a result of the dif- 
fculties which are besetting all oil 
units, profits declined to $1.53 per 
share in 1930, the smallest since 1923, 
as compared with $5.12 earned in 
1929. In addition to operating as a 
complete unit in the oil industry, Texas 
Corp. engages in the natural gas field, 
and has co-operated with other units 
in this industry in the laying of a nat- 
ural gas pipe line from the Texas pan- 
handle to Chicago. This is an impor- 
tant factor for the future. It is likely 
that earnings in the current year will 
be sharply curtailed due to continua: 
tion of declining prices, particularly 
for gasoline, and it is not likely that 
the annual $2 dividend now in effect 
will be covered by earnings. While a 
strong financial condition would en- 
able the company to continue these 
payments for some time, it is problem- 
atical whether directors will consider 
this advisable, in view of the unset- 
tled conditions prevailing in the petro- 
leum industry. However, because of 
the inherent strength of the Texas 
Corp., we are inclined to suggest that 
commitments made for the longer term 
be retained. The near term outlook is 
admittedly poor, but provided you are 
willing to maintain your equity 
through the trying conditions now ex- 
isting in the oil industry, we would not 
favor taking your loss of approxi- 
mately 10 points a share at this writ- 


ing. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


I have been watchine Mack Truck far 
some time and am well pleased with the 
way it has held up. I would like to buy 
100 shares for a long pull investment. Wht 
is your judgment as to its outlook and 
especially as to possibilities of any further 
i reduction?—A. G., Canton, 

io. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. is the dominant 
factor in the production of heavy duty 
trucks, buses and motor coaches, and 
also produces motor trucks, gas-electric 
locomotives, gas-electric buses for rail- 
roads and fire fighting apparatus. The 
company is continually developing new 
models and products with changing 
conditions in the field, and also has 
made cons‘derable progress in reducing 
overhead costs, and improving operat- 
ing efficiency. Earnings since 1925, 
the banner year in the history of the 
companv, have shown some irregular- 
ity, only $2.60 per share being re- 
Ported in 1930. as compared with 
$9.05 in 1929. and $7.83 in 1928. Op- 
erations continued the unsatisfactory 
trend in the first quarter of the current 
year, and the company operated at a 
deficit of 23c per share of common 
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stock, compared with a net profit of 
64c a share in the initial quarter of 
1930. However, it is reported that 
this downward trend in earnings has 
been reversed, and it has been esti- 
mated that the company will earn in 
the neighborhood of $220,000 in the 
second quarter of the year or the equiv- 
alent of about 30c a share on the com- 
mon stock. This would be sufficient 
to wipe out the loss reported in the 
first three months of the current year, 
and would result in a small profit for 
the first six months. Two reductions 
have been made in dividends in recent 
months, and the current rate of $3 a 
year is not being earned at this time. 
However, the company is in a very 
strong financial position. We see no 
reason for hastening purchases but if 
you are willing to treat as a specula- 
tion, we would not oppose a commit- 
ment of 100 shares, if effected during 
periods of market weakness with the 
intention of holding for a period of 
from one to three years. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


I have read a lot about the great increase 
in the use of meta! containers. but I fail 
to see any great increase in the price of 
my Continental Can stock. What is the 
real outlook? Would you advise me to 
continue holding 115 shares purchased last 
year at 631%4°?—C. S. S., Decatur, Ill. 


Continental Can Co. occupies a 
leading position in its field, ranking 
as the second largest producer of metal 
containers. Although during the ear- 
lier years of the company’s history, rev- 
enues were derived from the manufac- 
ture and sale of “packer’s cans” solely, 
of growing importance is the manufac- 
ture of general line cans, used for 
paints, varnish, oils, chemicals, drugs, 
coffee, tea, baking powder and tobacco. 
The company extended its foreign ac- 
tivities during 1930 through acquisi- 
tion of substantial stock interest in the 
Metal Box and Printing Industries, 
Ltd., the largest of England’s manu- 
facturers of tin containers, and the 
Compagnie Franco-Continentale de 
Boites Metalliques of France. Not- 
withstanding the fact that 1930 was 
marked by business and industrial ad- 
versities, operating results of Conti- 
nental Can for last year made a favor- 
able comparison with those of the pre- 
ceding year. net income equaling $5.04 
per share of common stock. compared 
with $5.02 a share in the 1929 calen- 
dar year. Although interim earnings 
statements are not published by the 
company, it was reported that business 
during the initial quarter of 1931 fell 
off 20% from that of a year earlier. 
However, a recent bulletin of the com- 
pany stated that a material improve- 
ment was shown during the month of 
June, shipments exceeding those of the 


corresponding month of last year. It 
should be pointed out that full 1931 
earnings will depend largely upon re- 
sults accomplished during June, July, 
August, and September. Should 
weather conditions be conducive to 
favorable crop during the remaining 
Summer months, earnings for this year 
should prove highly satisfactory. Fi- 
nancial position at the close of last 
year was strong, and in v-ew of more 
favorable longer term prospects, we 
advise against disposal of present com- 
mitments. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
Co. 


I have always thought very favorably of 
Western Union and wanted to average my 
present holdings, but I have been advised 
to close out my present holdings with the 
expectation of buying at a better price later. 
Be ore doing anything I want your judg- 
ment. Kindly let me hear from you at 
once.— T. M. C., Manchester, N. H. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. ranks 
as the leading enterprise in the 
telegraphic communication field, han- 
dling over 80% of “wire” business 
in the United States. In addition, the 
company operates an extensive cable 
system with connections in practically 
all important countries of the world. 
While the above two divisions of the 
company’s operations are the most im- 
portant, Western Union also operates 
a stock ticker service, transfers of 
money, and electrical protective service. 
Since speed in commercial communica- 
tion is of increasing importance, oper- 
ations of Western Union might well 
be used as a “business indicator” in 
this country. It is not surprising, 
therefore, when consideration is given 
to depressed business and industrial 
conditions existing during the past year 
to 18 months, to find a corresponding 
recession of the company’s earnings. 
It is also obvious that a change in the 
earnings trend must necessarily 
parallel the change in general business 
and industrial conditions. Net income 
for the initial quarter of 1931 regis- 
tered a substantial decline from that of 
the corresponding period of 1930, per 
share results amounting to $1.22 
against $1.77 a year earlier. It should 
ke pointed out at this juncture that 
the above 1931 results would have been 
even less favorable had it not been for 
the fact that ma‘ntenance and depreci- 
ation expenditures were reduced dur- 
ing the period. Present indications are 
that full 1931 earnings will not equal 
those of $9.03 a share reported for last 
vear. which compares with $15.12 in 
1929 and $15.11 in 1928. However, 
in view of the company’s strong finari- 
cial position. we do not anticipate a 
revision in the dividend rate of $8 a 
shafe on the common stock of the cotii- 

(Please turn to page 478) 
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Odd Lots 


You can buy a few shares of 
seasoned stocks in a number 
of selected industries as con- 
veniently as in the stock of one 
company. 

That is “diversification” and is 
a wall of protection thrown 
around your security holdings, 
guarding against unforeseen 
adverse conditions which may 
affect one stock and leave the 
others as supporting pillars of 
the investment. 

If you would know more fully the 


advantages of trading in Odd Lots 
send for our Booklet M. W. 484. 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 




















Complete Investment 
and 


Brokerage Service 


Leaflet explaining Margin 
requixements sent on request. 


MCCLAVE & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


67 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-6220 


BRANCHES 
Central Savings Bank Bldg., 2112 Bway., N. Y. 
1451 Broadway, Cor. 41st St., N. Y. 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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100 Share er Odd Lots 


Your orders, whether large or small, 
receive the same careful attention— 
always ... Consult our Statistical De- 
partment freely on investment matters. 


Write Dept, MG-8 


(ijstoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curd Exchange 
S2 Broadway New York 
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1929 1930 1931 
A Bish low High Low High low 
—, coceccdsevecescocoesocs 2085 195% 242% 168 203% 182% 
eoetesreccccccccccees 104% 99 108% 100 108% 100% 
Atlantic a TARO ccccccccccee 209% 161 175% 95% 78 
B 
Baltimore & Ohio ..........+++. 145% 105 122% 55% 87% 431% 
A i <ebepescetens 90% 55 84% 50% 66% 47 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 81% 40 18% 55% 69% 68% 
OG FOEY. |: Wines ickdesesenccces 92% 16% 98% 9414 85% 
Cc 
Canadian Pacific .......... 185 52% 85% 45% 244% 
a ey eee 160 61% 82% 46% 27 
— z St. Paul “t Pacific 16 26% 4% 8% 8% 
a EE Ser 281% 46% 1% 15% 4% 
ghetes’? & Northwestern ........ 15 89% 28% 45% 25 
Chicago, Rock Is, & Pacific 101 125% 45% 65% 22% 
D 
Delaware & Hudson ............ 226 141% 181 180% 157% 107% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western . 169% 120% 153 69% 102 45% 
E 
BD TR A esc cdeosnssccccccnce 93% 41% 68% 22% 39% 18% 
Do Bsb PLA. ..cccssccccvecces 66% 55% 67% 27 454%, 
G 
Great Northern Pfd............. 128% 85% 102 61 69% 43% 
zH 
Hudson & Manhattan ........... 58% 84% 53% AK 444 83% 
I 
Titinsis Gemtsa) ....0. 02050200000 153% 116 186% 65% 89 41% 
Interborough Rapid Transit...... 58% 15 89% 20% $4 19% 
EK 
Kansas — Southern .......... 108% 60 85% 84 45 25 
SR, Gobakkeebaassnccesa> 10% 63 70 53 64 40 
Lehigh Valley .......ccccccseees 102% 65 84% 40 61 87% 
Louisville wg Nashville.......... 164% 110 188% 84 111 61% 
Mo., Kansas & Texas..........- 65% 27 665 14% 26% 9% 
SMES rack ibcsuanescevess os 07% 98% 108% 60 85 39% 
Missouri Paciflo .........sc.00- 101% 46 98% 20% 42% 14 
Be BEB. cicosccscrevascccsccs 149 105 145% 19 107 50 
N 
New York Central ............. 256% 160 192% 105% 182% 11% 
Bw. Y., . B® B.. Teale... .ccecs 192% 110 144 13 88 40 
w. H. & Hartford....,.. 182% 80% 128% 67% 94% 63 
Norfolk “é & Western ............ 8 191 265 181% 217 139 
Northern Paciflo ......cc.sceces 118% 16% o7 42% 60% 80% 
P 
WOMMEGITAMEA on cccccscccscccces 110 T2% 86% 53 64 42% 
Ereredtgy & W. Wa. wcccccccee 148% 90 121% 48% 86 40 
R 
NN cic sss6scsssracenson ee 147% 101% 141% 73 97% 60% 
Do ist UM Wadbasssbenssecss 50 41 501% 44% 46 87 
8 
St. Louis-San Fran. ............ 183% 101 118% 89% 62%, 9 
St. Louis-Southwestern ......... 115% 60 16% 18 83% | 
Seaboard Air Lines ............> 21% 9% 12% % 1% % 
TO BEE. cc cvoscccccescccesces 41% 16% 28 % 2% % 
Southern Pacific ..........++...- 157% 105 127 88 09% 67% 
Southern Railway .......-..es0+ 162% 109 136% 46% 65% 27 
a LONE a ere 100 93 101 16 83 53 
Wate PRBS icecicccdevescce. 297% 200 242% 166% 205% 1387 
Mp EEL: ssckakabswhsasanecses 85% 80 88% 82% 87 83% 
I i cniscd eras adseieeesssen00 40 67% 11% 26 
Do PHA. A cecceeees 82 89% 39 61 19 
Western Maryland 10 36 10 19% . 9 
Western Pacific ...... 15 80% ™% 14% 4 
Do Pfd 87% 53% 81% 10% 
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1929 1930 1931 

A High Low High Low High Low 
Adams Express ..........ssee0. 20 87% 14% 23 11% 
Air Reduction, Inc.............. 77 156% 87% 109% 10% 
Allegheny Corp. ......+e.+-.00% 66% 17 35% 6% 12% 4% 
Allied Chemical £ DVO. orccccece 354% 197 843 170% 182% 102% 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. ........... 15% 835 68 81% 42%, 18% 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy........ 62 40% 54% 80 38 25% 
Amerionn Oan ...ccccscccccccce 184% 86 156% 104% 129% 921, 
Amer. Oar & Fdy..........se00% 106% 16 82% 24% 38% 14 
Amer. & Foreign Power 199% 50 101% 26 51% 21% 
American Ice .........++. 54 29 41% 24% 31% 18% 
Amer. International Corp. -» 96% 29% 55% 16 9% 
Amer, Mchy. & Fadry...... +. 279% 142 46 29% 43% 28 
Amer. Power y* Tight Nes redbae 75% 644%, 119% 36% 64% 80% 
Amer. Radiator & 8. 8......... 55% 28 89% 15 21% 11% 
Amer. Rolling Mill ............ 144% 60 100% 28 87% 15% 
Amer. Smelting & Refining..... 180% 62 19% 87% 58% 24% 
Amer. Steel Foundries .......... 19% 35% 52% 23% 81% 11% 
American Stores ..........0.05- 85 40 55% 86% 48% 87 
Amer. Sugar Refining .......... 94% 56 69% 89%4 60 42 
Amer, Tel. & Tel......... 310% 198% 274% 170% 201% 156% 
Amer. Tobacco Com...... 232% 160 127 98% 128% 98% 
Amer, Water Works & Elec 199 60 124% 47% 80% 410% 
perry = ‘ Mining . 1% i] rd on en ig 
Arnold-Constable Corp. .... 
Assoc. Dry Goods... .sccsceecees 70% 25 50% 19 29% 16% 
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1929 1930 19381 
ce A ” tg pe on a oo A oe 
A High Low High Low High Low 
lantic, Gulf & W. I. 8.8. Line 86% 821% 80% 88 89 15 
erie Refining ......cesseeee qty 80 51% 16% 2354 11% 
Auburn Auto ......cccccccccees 514 120 263% 60% 295% 101% 
B 
Baldwin Loco. Works......++.+- 15 88 19% 27% 9% 
Barnsdall Corp. Cl. A...--.eeeeee 49% 20 84 8% 14% 5% 
Beech Nut Packing ......+++.++ - 102 45 10% 46% 44% 
Bendix — snes ow eaeeboe 104% 25 57% 14% 25% 14% 
Bost H& OO. cccccccccccccvesece 1408 a nent ove Ps} as] 
pee “Steel Corp. .cceee bows 
xs Aluminum ......cccceees -» 186% 87 69 15% 40% 20% 
Borden Company .,.----seeeeeee 53 90% 60% 16% 47 
Borg-Warner ....--eeeececcecees 86% 26 50% 15 80% 14% 
Bp e eh NI oc sow cos eins oe vnin 63% 8% 2% 12% % 8% 
Burroughs Adding Mach........ 96% 29 51% 18% 82% 19% 
Byers & Co, (A. M.).......0.00 192% 60 112% 83% 69% 23% 
Cc 
alifornia Packing ........++ o.- 84% 63% TI% 41% 68 20% 
cee & Arizona Mining ...... 186% 18% 89% 285% 43% 238% 
Calumet & Hecla .........+ «+. 61% 25 83% 1% 11% 5 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale ........ 98 45 15% 80% 45 29% 
ase, Jo 2) ccavwncesesceve . 467 130 362% 83% 181% 59% 
Caterpillar Tractor ca: ae 50% 19% 22 52% 21% 
Cerro de Pasco Copper . 120 52%4 65% 21 80% 14 
Chesapeake Corp. 92 42% 82% 82% 54% 27% 
Childs Co. ....... 15% 444 67% 22% 83% 17% 
Chrysler Corp. 28 43 14% 25% 12% 
Coca-Cola Co, ... 101 191% 183% 170 183 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ......... 40 64% 44 50% 40 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ........ oo. 48% 27% 17 18% 82% 9% 
Columbian Carbon ........... oo. 944 105 199 66% 111% 55 
Colum. Gas & Elec......-...+.. -. 140 62 87 30% 4554 205% 
Commercial Credit ........066. - 62% 18 40% 15% 234% 18 
Commercial Solvent ........ coon «668 20% 88 14 21% 10% 
Commonwealth Southern ...... - 24% 10, 20% ™% 12 6% 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y...... 188% 80% 186% 18% 109% 82% 
Continental Baking Cl. A....... 90 25% 52% 16% 30 9% 
Continental Can, Inc, ......++ee- 40% 115% 43% 62%, 40% 
Continental Gil osc. ccssccvvee 48 30% 1™% 12 5 
Corn Products Refining 70 111% 65 865 55% 
Crucible Steel of Amer.... 71 985% 50% 63 80% 
Cudahy Packing ......... 86 48 88% 48% 35% 
Curtis Publishing ........ ee 100 126% 85 1 
Curtiss Wright, Common ........ 80% 6% 14% 1% 5% 2% 
Ourtiss Wright, A .........000-. 87% 18% 19% 8 8% 3 
D 
Davison Chemical ............0+ 691% 21% 435% 10 23 9% 
DIME) TOG cdc ewetecc cs cues as 126% 69 87% 57% 18%, 61% 
Du Pont de Nemours ........... 231 80 145% 804% 107 
E 
Eastman Kodak Co. ........ee0- 150 255% 142% 185% 118 
Eaton Axle & Spring ...... “6 18 87%, 11% 21% 9% 
Electric Auto Lite...... a7 50 114% 33 14% 344% 
Elec. Power & Light ..........0> 865 29% 103% 84% 60%, 80% 
Elec. Storage Battery .......... 104% 55 19% 47% 49% 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ......... 83% 494% 59% 36% 41% 30 
¥F 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 87 241% 838% 15% 21% 18 
First National Stores .......... 90 44% 61% 885% 59 41 
Foster Wheeler .......... “sk 83 104% 87% 64% 21% 
For Film ©). AB. osecsssces coecee 105% 19% 57% 16% 88% 11% 
Freeport Texas ©0....cccccseses 54% % 55% 24% 484% 22 
G 
General Amer. Tank Car........ 128% 15 111% 538% 13% 52% 
Generel ACOMAW sce cicscccicve 94% 42y, 11% 22% 47 15% 
General Electric ........+sceeee 4038 168% 95% 41% 54%, 836 
BONNE) WOOO Sasvec ess <susaeic 81% 835 61% 44% 56 43 
MOMOOG) GENE: scar enss<s0000%44 89% 50 59% 40% 50 85 
General Motors Corp............ 91% 83% 54% 81% 48 31% 
General Railway Signal ......... 126% 70 106% 66 84%, 464% 
General Refractories .......... 88% 50 90 89 57% 29 
Gillette Safety Razor ........... 143 80 106% 18 88% 18% 
Re ae rr 82 81% 47% 29 424% 21 
Goodrich Go. (Bi Bi). ocscascase 105% 88% 58% 15% 20% 8y% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber........ 154% 60 96% 85% 52% 805% 
Granby Consol. Min,, Smelt. & vie 102% 46, 59% 12 225, 10 
Grand VR o.c0scs00s 82% 9% 20% 10 18% 10% 
Great Western Sugar ... a 28 84% 7 11% 1% 
Gulf States Steel ...... ee: 42 80 15 87% 10% 
Ez 
Hershey Chocolate ..........s0. 148% 45 109 70 108% 88% 
Houston Oil of Texas . +. 109 26 116% 29% 68% 27 
Hudson Motor Car ...... . 9214 88 62% 18 26 11 
Hupp Motor Car ....... -- 8 18 2654 1% 18% 5% 
I 
RR BB ice ves sesase ces » 71 98 68 71 83 
Inter, Business ee . 255 109 197% 181 179% 117 
Inter, Cement ..... . 102% 48 15% 49% 6214 27%, 
Inter, Harvester ... - 142 66 115% 45% 60% 5% 
Int, Match Pfd..... -- 102% 47 92 52% 13% 48% 
Bnet,” WORKED: 3s 05d) scesavcssaee 12% 25 44% 12% Y% 9% 
Inter, Paper & Power “‘A’’...... 112 57 81% 6% 10% 4 
maser. Tels @ Wels osise.cc cass 149% 58 % 17% 38% 18% 
Bf 
RWG! OR. souls cwsceadetuns 8414 45 87 57% 86% 
Johns- aranyitis peRae ness cetasees 242%, 90 148% 48% 80% 40% 
EK 
Kennecott Copper ........+0+ 104% 49% 62% 20% 81% 14% 
Kresge Co, (8. 8.) ... «- 87% 28 86% 26% 29 25 
Rreuger & Toll......... ie % 22% 85% 20% 87% 17% 
Kroger Grocery & Baking ...... 122% 88% 48% 17% 85% 18 
L 
Lambert Oo, .......... cocccccce 15TH 80% 118 10% 87% 66 
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INVESTMENTS 


VERYONE who invests or advises 

about investments should know well 
the underlying principles that govern 
the issuance of securities of all types. He 
should know where and how to get re- 
liable information about any individual 
security, and how to evaluate it. 


The large or small investor, as well as 
the banker, broker or business execu- 
tive, will find in the Columbia “Invest- 
ments” course information that is essen- 
tial to intelligent use of funds. “Invest- 
ments” is valuable to people even of 
wide practical experience. The infor- 
mation it contains should be mastered 
by everyone who directly or indirectly 
influences the investment of money. 


We shall be glad to send full informa- 
tion upon request. 








CoLuMBIA UNIverSITY, Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me fullinformation 
about Columbia University Home Study Courses, 
1 am interested in the following subjects: 

Mag. W. 8. 7-25-31 























THE BACHE REVIEW 


Facts and Opinions Condensed 


Readers of the Review are in- 
vited to avail themselves of 
our facilities for information 
and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will 
receive our careful attention, 
without obligation to the cor- 
respondent. In writing please 
mention The Bache Review. 


Sent for three months, without charge 


J.S. BACHE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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a New Moses 


A NEW Moses appears, to lead 


us out of the economic wil- 


derness. It is the market for do- 
mestic electric appliances, said to 
be $24,000,000,000, comparable 
in size to the automobile market 
in 1920—the year that embarked 
that industry on its greatest dec- 
ade of expansion. 


Appliances are widely accepted 


and desired. Last year customers 
purchased 23% more appliances 
from the Associated Gas and 
Electric System New Business 
Department than in 1929. 


The growing use of appliances 


adds to the investment value of 
Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany securities. 


Write for Folder G-144 


General Utility Securities 


61 Broadway, 


Incorporated 
New York 




















are afforded expeditious and 
efficient personal service. Con- 
sultation is invited regarding 
conservative marginal accounts. 


New York Stock Exchange and other 


Out-of-Town 
Traders 


NEWMAN BROS. 
& WORMS 


MEMBERS 


important exchanges 




















25 Broad Street New York 
To the President 
of a Dividend-Paying 
Corporation:— 


Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 
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You will reach the greatest num- 
ber of potential Stockholders of 
record at the time when they are 
perusing our magazine, seeking 
sound securities to add to their 
holdings. 


By keeping them informed of 
your dividend action, you create 
the maximum a:nount of good will 
for your Company, which will re- 
sult jn wide diversification of your 
securities among these influential 
investors. 


age ye + eet 
your neat dividend netice! 
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1929 1930 1931 —_ 
o at, —_—_ ‘ ‘eatn ~ c) 
L High Low High Low High Low 17/15/31 
aS eee 68% 28 36 21 34% 22% 25% 
Liggett & Myers Tob. B........ 06 8014 114% 18% 91% 60% 11% 
TAguid Gavbbamlc ...0...20-...-08 118% 40 81% 39 55% 20% 29 
Ne Re rere 8414 32 95% 41% 681% 86% 42% 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit .. ........ 88% 39% 70% A 54% % 46 
OE eee eee 831% 14% 28% 8% 20% 11% 19 
x 
Meok Truck. Inc. ....6.......00 114% 55% 88, 335% 43% 21% $1 
Se OC ere ees 255% 110 159% 81% 106% 66%, 1534 
IND © og56.6 55+ 010000%.00 82% 35 52% 19% % 10% 18% 
Marine Midland ................ or $21, 17% 244%, 18% 
Mathieson Alkali ............... 12% 29 51% 30% 81% 17% 20% 
Se Se Sere 108% 45% 61% 27% 39 28 84% 
McKeesport Tin Plate ......... 82 54 894% 61 103% 71% 78 
Mont. “Ward B 0. 65.656. 5 2.000% 156% 425% 49% 16% 29% 15% 18% 
N 
Mach Meter De. ..250.0.sc0cseee 118% 40 58% 21% 40% 20 26% 
National Biscuit ............... 236% 140 68% 83% 57% 58% 
National Cash Reeister A....... 148% 59 83% 27% 39% 18% 23% 
National Dairy Prod............ 86% 36 62 50% 261% 32% 
MS Le Ee ener 310 129% 189% 114 132 85 107 
National Power & Light........ 71% 23 58% 30 44 20% 241% 
North American Co............. 186% 66% 182% 57% 90% 5634 
1) 
PI re ee 55 2214 80% 48% 58% 31% 37 
rere ore 55 22% 88% 16% 6% 8% 
P ; 
Pacific Gas & Electric .......... 98% 42 14% 40% 54% 88 45% 
SS ae ee 58% 107% 46 691% 481, 521% 
Packard Motor Car mee 13 23% ™% 11% 5% 
Paramount Publix .... 35 11% 84% 50% 19% 23% 
Penney (J. ©.) ....... 66 80 27% 30% 28% 2 
Phillips Petroleum 244% 44%, 11% 16% 4% 7 
Prairie Oil & Gas 40% 54 114% 20% 6% 9% 
Prairie Pipe Line 45 60 16 26% 14% 16% 
Procter & Gamble 48% 18% 52' 11% 56 631, 
Public Service of N. J. ......... 187% 54 128% 65 961% 712 11%, 
MEDS accsisescacsccecss 99% 13 89% 47 58% 28 36 
I, Sa reer re 30% 20 27% 1% 11% 5% 6% 
Purity Bakeries ................ 148% 55 88% 36 55% 24y, 28 
BR To 
Radio Corn. of America......... 114% 26 69% 11% 27% 12 16% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..........- 46% 12 50 14% 24% 114% 135% 
Remineton-Rand ........+-..+++- 57% 20% 4614 14 19% 5% 
ee _. EEE EOLe 146% 62% 19% 10% 25% 10 18% 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Cl. B.... 66 89 58% 541% 40% 61 
"a ae 64 434% 56% 86% 425% 24% 26% 
& 
Safeway Gteres ...............> 195%4 90% 122% 38% 65% 385% 51% 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............ 181 80 100% 4316 68% 4% 52% 
Shell Union Oil ..............-- 31% 19 25% 5% 10% 4% 6% 
Simmons ee RRR £5.90 pmo 188 59% 94% 11 23% 10% 15% 
Sinclair Consol. Oil Corp......... 45 21 9% 15% 6y, 
Skelly Oil Corp. 461% 28 42 10% 8% 4% 
80, Cal. Edison 981 45% 72 40% 54% 36 48y, 
Standard Brands ... ... 44% 20 29% 14% 20% 14% 17 
Standard Gas & Fler. Co. ....... 243% 3% 129% 53% 55% 591% 
Standard Oil of (olif............ 81% 61% 75 424% 61% 81% 85% 
Standard Oil of WN. 7........... 83 48 84% 481% 521% 35% 
Standard Oi] of N. Y. .........- 48% 81% 40% 19% 18% 16% 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer .... 177 30 47 14% 21% 8 10% 
Stone & Webster ............... 201% 64 118% 87% 541% 251, 29%, 
Studebaker Gorn. ..... ......... 98 38% 41% 18% 26 “144% 16 
tT 
a ener re ie 11% 50 60% 28% 361% 18 21% 
Texas Gulf Svluhur_........... 85% 421, 67% 40% 55% 29% 8854 
Tide Water Ascoc. Oil.......... 93% 10 17% 5% 9 
Timken Roller Bearing ......... 189% 58% 89, 40% 59 $2 84% 
Uv 
Underwood-E}\ott-Fisher ....... 181% 82 188 49 75% 40 481, 
Union Carbide & Carbon......... 4n 59 106% 52% 72 431% 49% 
United Aircraft & Trans........ 1#2 81 99 18% 388% 20% 26y, 
I er ee 1bY, 19 52 18% 31% 16% 21% 
CO Ere 158% 99 105 67% 48y, 584, 
Waited: Ges Imnr. ............... 595, 29 49% 24, 87% % 28% 
TW, 8. Industrie’ Alcohol........ 24854 9% 139% 501, T1% 24% 27% 
SE Aer BRN 12 88% 18% 87% 20 21% 
Ee Ae eer ree 119% 591%, 15% 25 86% 18% 15% 
ee errr ee eR 1K 11 20% 10% 18 
v. §. Smeltine. Ref. & Mining.. 72% 29% 361%, 17% 5% 13% 16 
ee Be eee 261% 159 198% 134% 152% 831% 92 
Vv 
Vanadium Corn. .........--.0+: 116% 87% 148% 44% 76% 231% 29% 
Ww 
Warner Brothers Pictures....... 6414 30 80% 9% 203, 4y, 6y% 
Western Union Tel. ............ 272% 155 210% 122% 150% 96% 114 
Westinghouse Air Brake ........ 67%, 26% 52 31% 86% 20 25 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg...... 292.5% 100 201% 88% 107%, 54% 63% 
White Motor .........0scccscee. 53% 27% 48 215% 26% 15% ee 
Woolworth Co. (F. W.) .....-.. 108% 52% 12% 51% 64% 67 
Worthington Pump. & Mach..... 187% 43 169 a? 106 87% 47 
Y 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube....... 148 91 160% 60% 78 89% 746 
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RIGHT AGAIN! 


WHERE were you on Saturday, June 20th? . . . that 
memorable day when the stock market staged a com- 
plete right-about face and started a sensational upward 


climb ? 


Were you out of the market, uncertain as to its future ? 
Or, were you among those who were “short,” lulled 
into the belief that the market would continue to go 
lower by its listless action of the prior ten days or 


more ? 


Or, were you among the Wetsel clients who were 
“long”? . . . forewarned for several weeks that the 
market was in a strong potential position after several 
weeks of “consolidation,” and that by all rules of 
scientific stock market practice, it would rush upward 
as soon as the needed “spark” was supplied to set it off. 





June 29th 
“Advise 
accepting 
profits.” 


This Chart 
Speaks 
for Itself! 














June 15th 
“Upward move- 
ment in pros- 











June 22nd 










The “spark” came . . . on Saturday morning .. . in 
the form of President Hoover’s debt proposal. 


The market soared, and Wetsel clients were in at the 
bottom. On Monday, June 29th, they were advised to 
“accept profits.” 


That we caught this upward move was not mere chance 

. we were bullish when the majority of others were 
predicting a gloomy summer, just as we were bearish 
in October 1929, when nearly everyone else was “sitting 
on top of the world.” 


Such records for accuracy do not just happen. They 
are the results of intense study of the market, with a 
background of knowledge that can come only from 
years of actual experience. The benefit of this experi- 
enced advice can be yours . . . at trifling cost. 


Can YouAfford To Be 
Without This Service ? 


If you are interested in the market 
in any way ... as a trader, for the 
intermediate term, or for the long 
pull . . . you will find the Wetsel 
service worth its moderate cost many 
times over. In fact, Wetsel clients 
have paid for their yearly subscrip- 
tions out of a small portion of their 
profits made on our advices of the 
past month. 





“Market further 
improved by Sat- 
urday’s sensa- 


We Say: “Judge for Yourself” 


We do not ask you to buy our service on promises 


tional rally.” 





- or even on past performances. We say: fill out 










June 8th 
“General posi- 
tion of market 
technically 





June Ist 
“Market tech- 


the coupon, follow our recommendations as contained 
in our weekly bulletin “Market Action” for three weeks, 
without cost or obligation, and then judge for your- 
self. We employ no salesmen. There will be no “high 











nically overs strong.” 











sold and poten- 
tially strong. 










This Chart shows the movement of 
stock prices from the end of May 
to the middle of July. 


It contains the gist of advices to our 
clients, which, as you can readily see, 
were consistently bullish. 


We direct particular attention to our 
recommendation of June Ist .. . the 
lowest point in the market .. . to the 
effect that the “market is technically 
oversold and potentially strong.” 
Such a prediction, made when the 


market was at a low ebb, was very 
radical. It took courage to tell our 
clients to BUY STOCKS when 
they were being sold on all sides. 
But we knew we were right! 


Result: Wetsel clients were in on the 
biggest market in many months from 
the very start. They were ready for 
the move when it came... they made 
money! 

As they recalled that they were out 
of the market when the historic crash 
occurred in 1929, 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, 


INC. 


Counsellors to Investors 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City 


JULY 25. 1931 


pressure” solicitation. You alone will be the judge! 


Use This Free Trial Coupon! 








- 4 “Market Action” for 
e the Next 3 Weeks 





Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


MF-31 


341 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
“Market Action,” your bulletin of stock prices, 
for the next 3 weeks. 


COCO EEE e boos 


SOOe FEET EHH eee eee 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 473) 








pany during the early future at least. 
Moreover, inasmuch as current prices 
for the company’s shares appear to dis- 
count existing conditions, we are in- 
clined to counsel further retention of 
your holdings as opposed to a sacrifice 
sale at this time. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
€ TELEGRAPH CORP. 

I am holding 100 shares of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., which I 
bought at 52. In view of the new world 
conditions, would you advise me to average 
around current levels or has the present 
price already discounted this? What will 
be the effect of the affiliation with the 
Ericsson Co.? Will the decrease in 1931 
earnings affect dividend payments?— 
L. A. F., Yonkers, N. Y. 


The International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 
is a leading factor in work communica- 
tion, operating in Spain, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Turkey, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Roumania, 
and China. International Tel. & Tel. 
Corp. has expanded rapidly and re- 
cently extended its scope by acquiring 
interest in the L. M. Ericsson Co. of 
Sweden. An agreement between these 
two companies extends to the opera- 
tion of telephone properties in a num- 
ber of foreign countries, and to the 
manufacture of cable, telephone and 
other communication equipment for 
the use of private and public telephone 
systems throughout the world. Earn- 
ings of International Tel. & Tel. Corp. 
have been adversely affected by the 
world-wide economic depression, and 
political upheavals in certain countries 
served by the company. Earnings in 
1930 amounted to $2.07 per share as 
against $3.03 a share on a smaller 
number of shares in the preceding year. 
Net in the first quarter of the current 
year was equivalent to but 43c a share 
as against 57c in the initial three 
months of 1930, and it has been esti- 
mated that profits in the first six 
months of the current year will be in 
the neighborhood of 85c a share. 
While this will not be sufficient to 
cover the $1 dividend requirements for 
the ani and it is possible that the 
dividend may be reduced to $1.50. 
Even so at current levels this would 
afford a fair yield in comparison with 
other utility stocks. Furthermore, the 
unlimited possibilities for expansion, in- 
herent in the far flung domain of this 
company, give it unusual potentialities 
for ultimate price appreciation. We 
would most certainly counsel retention 
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of your holdings and would even go 
so far as to sanction averaging during 
periods of general market weakness. 


OTIS ELEVATOR CoO. 


I am holding 125 shares of Otis Elevator 
which I bought around 52. Does the out- 
look for the building industry warrant 
holding or would you advise me to take my 
loss now?—F. H. H., Newark, Ohio. 


Otis Elevator Co. ranks as the 
leading enterprise engaged in the man- 
ufacture of elevators used in commer- 
cial and residential buildings, with op- 
erations international in scope. Dur- 
ing the recent past, Otis has specialized 
in high-speed elevators for skyscrapers, 
and has to its credit the installation of 
elevators in the Empire State Build- 
ing, the Chrysler Building and the 
Bank of Manhattan Building, three of 
the world’s highest structures, includ- 
ing the highest. Otis experimental de- 
partment has been busy in the develop- 
ment of a double-deck elevator for 
serving two floors simultaneous, and 
a plan for the operation of two sep- 
arate cars in the same shaft, one local 
serving lower floors and the other ex- 
press serving the upper stories. Im- 
provements also have been made in the 
escalator division with the introduc- 
tion of escalators in three widths, thus 
allowing their more general use in de- 
partment stores and other institutions. 
Net income for the initial half of 1931, 
after dividend requirements on the 6% 
preferred stock equaled $1.33 a share 
on the 2,000,000 shares of no par com- 
mon stock, compared with $1.49 a 


share in the first six months of 1930. 


Although an accurate forecast of full 
1931 earnings cannot be made at this 
time, it is likely that earnings for the 
full year will not equal those of $3.44 
a share reported for 1930. Financial 
position of the company at the close of 
last year was excellent, and in this 
light. we look upon the present rate of 
dividend distribution on the common 
stock as reasonably secure. In consid- 
eration of Otis Elevator’s capable man- 
agement, strategic position in the field, 
and favorable longer term prospects, 
we advise present stockholders to main- 
tain confidence in the enterprise, by 
further retention of their commit- 
ments. 


ALLIS CHALMERS MFG. CoO. 


With better weather conditions in farm 
ing sections and with the recent mergers 1] 
had great hopes of Allis Chalmers showing 
a very substantial increase. Now I am 
tempted to sell my stock purchased at 4 
last year. What is your opinion of the o1 
look? Would you continue to hold?—H. 
D. O., Charlerot, Pa. 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., in its pres- 
ent form, represents a consolidation of 


several enterprises engaged in the man- 
ufacture of a widely diversified line of 
power, electrical and industrial ma- 
chinery. The company’s products in- 
clude generators, transformers, hy- 
draulic and steam turbines, mining and 
cement machinery, pumps and farm 
and industrial tractors. In the course 
ot the company’s expansion, its opera- 
tions have been widely diversified, with 
the result that the company should be 
among the first to benefit from gener- 
ally improved business and industrial 
conditions. The company has recently 
acquired Advance-Rumely, and the 
electrical division of American-Brown 
Boveri Corp., thus further integrating 
its electrical and farm tool depart- 
ments. In reflection of curtailed in- 
dustrial activity, earnings of the com- 
pany for the initial quarter of 1931 
registered a sharp decline, net income 
amounting to only 38c a common share, 
against 93c a share for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. It 
is unlikely that second quarter results 
were any more favorable. Obviously, 
improved earnings must necessarily 
await general economic recovery, which 
factor is not likely to be in evidence 
prior to the early part of next Fall. 
However, the company enjoys an ex- 
cellent financial position; the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities, as 
of December 31, last, amounting to 
in excess of 6 to 1. Moreover, cur- 
rent prices for the company’s shares 
appear to reflect existing conditions, 
and providing you are not averse to 
exercising a degree of patience, we are 
inclined to counsel further retention 
of your holdings as opposed to a sacri- 
fice sale at this time. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
Co. 


I bought 100 shares of Corn Products at 
50 and now have a nice profit. Would you 
advise me to sell now in the hope of re- 
purchasing at lower levels, or would you 
advise me to maintain my present position? 
—P. J. S., San Antonio, Texas. 


Corn Products Refining Co., as its 
name implies, is engaged in the manu- 
facture of starch, glucose, sugar, oil 
and syrup from corn. The company 
ranks by far as the largest enterprise 
in its field, distributing its products in 
bulk form to confectioners, bakers, 
meat packers, textile and other indus 
tries. Although the bulk business of 
the company is the more important 
revenue producer, probably more fa: 
miliar to the domestic household are 
its trademarked products of “Mazola” 
oil, “Karo” corn syrup, “Argo” and 
“Linit” starch, ‘“Kremel” pudding 
powder, “Cerolose,” a pure-white re- 
fined sugar sold in competition with 
the cane variety, and “Zuma,” a liquid 
chocolate compound. In reflection of 
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Important Dividend 


Announcements 


NOTE—To obtain a dividend directly from the 
company, the stockholder must have his stock 
transferred to his name before the date of the 
closing of the company’s books, 


Ann’] Amount Stock Pay- 
Rate Declared Record able 
$2.00 Allis-Chalmers Mfg..... $.50 7-24 8-15 
4.00 American Can Co....... 1.00 7-81 8-15 


10.00 Atch., Top. & 8. Fe Ry. 2.50 
1,00 Brazilian Tr, Lt. & Pwr, .25 
8.00 Central R. R. of N. J.. 2.00 


.60 Centrifugal Pipe Corp.. .15 8-5 8-15 
2.50 Continental Can Co.... .62% 8-1 8-15 
8.00 Gen. Tire & Rub. Co.. .75 7-25 8-1 
1,00 Intertype Corp. ........ 25 7-81 8-15 
1,60 Lefcourt’ Realty Corp.. .40 8-5 8-15 


8.00 Lehn & Fink Prod..... +15 
8,00 Macy (R. H.) Co...... 75 
8.00 Nash., Chat. & St. L. Ry. 1.50 
8.00 Oppenheim Collins & Co. .75 
8.00 Penn, Railroad Co..... +75 
4.00 Pullman, Inc, ......... 1,00 
2.00 Standard Pr. & Lt. Co. .50 
‘80 Tobacco Prod. Cl. ‘‘A’’ .20 
200 U. Biscuit Co. of Amer. .50 
240 Woolworth (F.W.) Co.. .60 
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Important Corporation 
Meetings 
Date of 


Company Specification Meeting 


Amer, Tobacco Co.Com. & Com. ‘“‘B’’ Div’d 7-29 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
7% Pid. & Com. Div’d 7-30 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc...Common Div’d 7-28 
Coca-Cola Company..... Common Dividend 1-27 
Deere & Company...... Pfd. & Com, Div’d 1-28 
General Refractories....Common Dividend 7-27 
Illinois Cen’] Railroad..Com. & Pfd. Divs. 7-28 
Inland Steel Company...Common Dividend 7-28 
International Silver Co..... Common Div’d 17-29 
oger Grocery & Baking Co..Com. Div'’d 7-27 
McCrory Stores Corp. 
x ; Cl, “A” & “B’’ Dividends 7-30 
»¥., Chicago, & 8. Louis R. BR. Co. 
Pfd. & Common Div’d 7-30 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Pfd. “A” & “B”’ Dividends 7-31 


‘Studebaker Corp...Pfd. & Com. Dividends 7-28 


United States Steel Corp. 
Pfd. & Com. Dividends 7-28 
welcen Detinning Co..Pfd. & Com. Div’ds 7-29 
wane Chlorine Prod....... Com. Div’d 17-30 
te Motor Company..Common Dividend 7-31 
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1930 exceeded 
1927 - 1928 + 1929 put together 


During 1930 the number of 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company stockholders in- 
creased 97,893 — a greater gain 
than for the three preceding 
years put together. In the first 
six months of 1931 approxi- 
mately 34,000 have been added. 
The total is now more than 
600,000 . 

No individual owns as much 
as one per cent of the outstanding 
shares. The average holding is 


‘Croniamin 
A.T. & T. 
i motel aero) (elon: 


1927-1930 


31 shares, and ownership is 
widespread in every state of the 
Union. 

The company is owned by 
the public. Its policy is “to ren- 
der the best possible service at 
the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety.’’ This policy has 
become a security behind the in- 
vestment. Dividends have been 
paid regularly for half a century. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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curtailed demand for the company’s 
products, and lower prices, earnings of 
Corn Products for the calendar year 
of 1930 declined to $4.82 per share of 
$25 par value common stock, against 
$5.49 a share in the preceding year. 
This trend was continued during the 
initial quarter of 1931, with the re- 
sult that net income dropped to 77c 
a share from $1.07 a common share 
in the corresponding period of a year 
earlier. While seasonal improvement 
in results is anticipated during the sec- 
ond quarter over those of the first three 
months, net income for the first six 
months will likely fall considerably 
short of that of $2.28 a share reported 
for the six months ended June 30, 
1930. Little, if any, improvement is 
anticipated during the balance of the 
year, but based on present indications, 
current dividend requirements on the 
common stock will be earned by a fair 
margin. However, current prices for 
the shares appear to discount favorable 
prospects so far as we can see ahead, 
and under the circumstances you 
might consider profit-taking with a 
view to repurchasing at lower levels. 








What England Means to the 
United States 
(Continued from page 443) 








tally a poorer customer for our goods, 
to say nothing of the labor troubles 
which would inevitably result from 
such a move. Her only gain would be 
a greater bargaining power abroad, 
which might, but probably would not, 
be worth the cost, for under no condi- 
tion is it to be supposed that the tex- 
tiles of Manchester, for example, will 
ever regain their place in the Far East. 
The market has been irretrievably lost 
to India and Japan. Of course, as is 
often glibly proposed, England might 
reduce her costs of production by an 
increased industrial efficiency, the use 
of more modern machinery, merger or 
other device tending toward this end. 
This, however, is much more easily 
said than done. In the first place Eng- 
lish machinery and plant is much less 
obsolete than we in America fre- 
quently think and this being the case 
it does not appear reasonable to ex- 
* pect the scrapping of thousands—per- 
haps millions—of dollars’ worth of 
fairly good equipment in order to put 
in the latest at the cost of more thou- 
sands. If the English manufacturer 
did this, the new mill would have to 
compete with other old mills, which 
would continue to operate as long as a 
penny over actual running expenses 
could be derived from the business and 
it is hardly conceivable that the new 
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mill would be so much more efficient 
that it would yield a fair return on the 
capital invested in competition with 
mills which have long since given up 
the idea of a fair return. In the sec- 
ond place there is no guarantee that 
the rest of the world would not further 
raise their tariffs or do something hav- 
ing a similar effect and thereby bring 
the whole experiment to naught. In 
fact, there is reason to believe that 
England as an exporter can never hope 
—do whatever she may—to regain her 
old predominant position. The world 
has decided upon its policy of self-con- 
tainment and willy-nilly England must 
play the game according to the altered 
rules. 


Free Trade 


This is gradually being realized. 
There has been an alteration in her 
traditional attitude towards free trade 
and a strong party is now advocating 
following the rest of the world in pro- 
tecting the home market, either by a 
tariff or by the control of imports 
through a central buying organization. 
Incidentally in regard to England's 
present day “free trade” policy, this is 
something of a misnomer for she col- 
lects in import duties slightly more— 
about $600,000,000 annually — than 
does the United States from similar 
sources, although her tariff is still fun- 
damentally for the purpose of produc- 
ing revenue, whereas ours is based 
upon protection. Should England de- 
cide upon a protective tariff, it will 
certainly have a directly adverse effect 
upon American exports, although in 
what degree it is impossible to surmise. 
Indirectly, however, 
would help us, for tariffs are notorious 
for raising the cost of living within 
those countries employing them and 
therefore it is quite logical to assume 
that England’s competitive powers 
abroad would be reduced by just such 
an amount, to the benefit of our own 
foreign commerce. From our stand- 
point then it matters little whether 
England becomes tariff-conscious or 
not, except that insofar as it lifted her 
from the present slump it would prob- 
ably help us. 

While England may not be able to 
derive much satisfaction from her in- 
dustrial outlook, for there appears to 
be unpleasant consequences to what- 
ever she does, she can certainly glean 
considerable comfort from her wealth, 
although as will be seen even this is 
not an entirely unmixed blessing. 

England's wealth is tremendous. She 
possesses a financial web which stretches 
to the four corners of the globe. Her 
banks are among the strongest and 
most important in the world, the so- 
called “big five” of London having de- 

its in excess of eight-and-a-quarter 
Fillion dollars compared with deposits 


such a move: 


of slightly more than six-and-a-half bj. 
lion for the five largest in this country. 
In addition, her insurance companies 
do business from Panama to Hong. 
Kong, while her overseas investments 
assume almost astronomical propor. 


tions. The people of England hold 
close to five billion dollars in Dominion 
and Colonial government securities, 
while private and corporate investment 
in the same lands is even greater and 
totals well over eight billion dollars, 
From these two sources alone England 
receives an annual income of some 
$710,000,000. In Central and South 
America she has invested about $5, 
750,000,000; in Europe about $1,400, 
000,000 and in Asia about $1,300, 
000,000. This means, in effect that 
there are millions of humble individ- 
uals throughout the world working for 
England—who ship to her wheat, 
wool, cotton and a hundred other 
things every year in payment of inter: 
est. England has been likened to a 
rich old gentleman—not as spry as he 
was—but who still has his employees 
working hard for him. Unfortunately 
this idealistic picture is considerably 
more complicated than would appear 
to be the case on the surface. 

It is naturally to England’s advan- 
tage to make it reasonably easy for her 
debtors to pay her and yet it is mani- 
festly impossible, now that world pro- 
duction capacity has increased to such 
an extent, to take everything tendered. 
Here lies the main difficulty to the Em- 
pire Free Trade Scheme, which was 
an attempt to make the Empire a single 
economic unit. England, for example, 
would like to see her trade with Can- 
ada grow. ‘There are ties of blood 
even if one forgets the three-and-a-half 
billion dollars the mother country has 
invested in her daughter. And yet, 
if England agrees to take Canadian 
wheat in anything like the proportion 
that Canada thinks she should, then 
how is the Argentine which would 
also like to dispose of large quantities 
of wheat to return interest and prin- 
cipal on the $2,300,000,000 which 
England has invested there? This is 
indeed a knotty problem, which we in 
the United States would do well to 
note carefully, for if we cannot take, 
or refuse to accept by means of tariffs 
and other restrictions, the only goods 
the world has to offer in payment 0 
the money owed us, it appears unlikely 
that we shall ever succeed in collect: 
ing it. 

In addition then, to our direct com’ 
mercial, financial and political interest 
in England, she also affords us an ex’ 
cellent living example of the difficulties 
which may overtake a creditor nation. 
Our common interests lend still further 
emphasis to this point. 

English and American investments 
reveal a surprising parallel in many 
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parts of the world. Besides being our 
competitor, customer and debtor, Eng- 
land is also a powerful co-investor with 
us; particularly in South America and 
the British Dominions. The extent of 
these investments and how our trade 
and industry will fare in view of them 
will be the subject of the following ar- 
ticle in this series showing the com- 
parative stakes of the United States 
and Great Britain throughout the 
world. 








International Harvester 
(Continued from page 463) 
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are maintained in Europe, Canada, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

International Harvester’s capitaliza- 
tion consists of $81,003,000 of 7% pre- 
ferred stock and 4,409,183 shares of no 
par value common stock. There is no 
bonded debt. Earnings this year are 
expected to compare unfavorably with 
those of 1930 but to cover the $2.50 
dividend with ample margin. The 
common stock's high this year was 
6014 and its low 38%. At its recent 
price of 48 the yield would be 5.2%. 
This is an attractive return for an issue 
with a seasoned investment background 
and possibilities of wide future expan- 
sion and upon moderate reaction the 
stock is suitable for accumulation. 








Why Motor Stocks Sell 
Ex Imagination 
(Continued from page 445) 








tomer sales may actually exceed the 
1929 peak, but only a production of 
such magnitude can yield maximum 
profits from present facilities and its 
attainment unquestionably will be slow. 
As for the early outlook, the tend- 
ency of many manufacturers is to feel 
that the greater is the current shrinkage 
in demand, the greater will be the re- 
sulting improvement in sales when 
business revival begins. Clearly there 
is some merit in this argument. The 
using up of existing cars can only re- 
sult in the ultimate purchase of new 
ones. There is an accumulating de- 
mand, the fulfillment of which should 
result in another temporary and spe- 
cial bulge in the production line. Re- 
ing this prospect, various elaborate 

are offered. It is estimated, for 
example, that the unused miles avail- 
able in existing cars have dropped to 
534,000,000,000, the smallest since 
1927, and that this is only 2.7 years’ 
supply of mileage, even on a depression 
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basis of mileage use. The very vastness 
of this figure suggests that the possible 
margin of error may be large. 

Indicative of the using up of exist- 
ing cars, the point is made also that 
the business of servicing, repairing and 
overhauling cars is thriving as never 
before. Much of this is temporary, but 
is it all? Thousands of persons have 
learned in actual experience that the 
old car is surprisingly satisfactory in 
the fourth, fifth or-sixth year of use. 
The ranks of the easy-spenders who 
bought new models every year or two 
will not soon be so full. We are learn- 
ing that there is truth in the advertised 
claim of longevity, particularly since 
the roads are getting better. May not 
the increased value built into cars tend 
to some extent to limit the market? 
That has been true of the automobile 
tire. 

An entirely different picture, of 
course, is presented by a survey of the 
foreign demand. Since 1929 exports 
of American cars have dropped tre- 
mendously, but this is due to world- 
wide depression, to tariff barriers and 
to increasingly effective competition on 
the part of foreign manufacturers. The 
market is not saturated and that is a 
vital point. Out of 35,805,632 auto- 
mobiles in use in the world as of last 
January 1, 26,697,398 were in this 
country. With the building of mod- 
ern roads, the normal increase in stand- 
ards of living and the demand for fast 
and convenient transportation, there is 
an almost unlimited potential market 
in foreign countries. It will not be 
developed on a boom basis but ways of 
gradual exploitation can be found. 


This is a logical market of growing . 


future importance for the American 
manufacturer, who has far out-dis- 
tanced European and other rivals in the 
efficiency of mass production. Yet it 
is not to be a hopelessly one-sided race, 
for where handicaps do not exist they 
can be imposed through tariffs and 
other means. They are already being 
imposed, for the foreign manufacturer 
also has an eye to expanding markets. 
It is probable that the American 
method will have to be a more com- 
plete economic penetration abroad, in 
other words: the exportation of Ameri- 
can motor capital and management. 
This is already being undertaken on a 
substantial scale in Europe by Ford and 
General Motors. It avoids tariff and 
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The Semi-Annual Dividend 
Forecast Will Appear in 





the Issues of August 8 
and August 22 








tax barriers but, of course, employs for- 
eign materials and labor. 

The problems of the industry above 
outlined are, in general, the problems 
also of the automobile accessory indus. 
try. Yet, paradoxically, the average 
company in this field probably has a 
brighter outlook than the average 
motor manufacturer. Some one will 
make automobiles, and to not a few of 
the accessory companies it makes no 
great difference which manufacturer in- 
creases his volume and which suffers 
competitive recession. This, of course, 
applies only to accessory companies 
whose chief products are in virtually 
universal use. The majority of the 
leading accessory companies, however, 
have at least one or more products 
which must go into every car. Ac 
cordingly, they are much nearer an ap- 
parent basis of permanent stability. 
Among such companies are Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass, Borg-Warner, 
Bendix Aviation, Trico Products and 
Electric Auto Lite. In addition to 
their standard products, all of these 
have possibilities of expanding their 
markets through new devices. A not- 
able example of this is the present ex- 
panding use of “free-wheeling” as de- 
veloped by Studebaker and Borg: 
Warner. 
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P. Lorillard Co. 
Deb. 514s, 1937 
(Continued from page 451) 











the additional revenues will be used for 
increased advertising. The gain for 
1931 will be only half of this figure, 
since the increase in price came in the 
middle of the year. Assuming that all 
of the increased earnings will accrue to 
net the 1931 earnings should approxi 
mate $8,000,000 equivalent to 4.2 
times the interest charges, and in 1932 
the net earnings should approximate 
$10,400,000 equivalent to 5.5 times the 
interest charges. 

The Debenture 5's of 1937 are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change where they have recently been 
selling for 97% at which price the 
purchaser is afforded a yield of 6.00% 
to maturity and a current yield of 
5.65%. In view of the greatly im 
proved position of the company and 
the widening margin of earnings avail- 
able for bond interest charges the 
bonds appear an attractive holding for 
the investor seeking a liberal income 
from a reasonably sound holding. One 
factor tending toward market strength 
in this particular issue is the large 
amounts which are annually retired by 
the sinking fund. It is reasonable to 
expect that the bonds can advance to 
their current call price 101Y}. 
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Manipulative Tactics 
(Continued from page 467) 
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tion are something different from sim- 
ple buying and selling. The pool man- 
ager cannot just walk up to the order 
clerk and say: “Buy me 100,000 shares 
of XYZ,” as if he were acquiring only 
a few hundred shares. By handling 
the purchase in this crude fashion he 


would only run the price up on him- } 


self. It requires much more patience 
and strategy to accumulate a large line 
of stock.. What the manager does do 
is to take stock that is offered by the 
public on days when unfavorable news 
produces a decline in the market. 


The Pool Manager at Work 


If the stock shows a tendency to 
drop too low, he then supports it by 
bidding actively for shares until the 
price has recovered moderately. Then 
he withdraws his bids and stands by 
ready to take still more shares on a 
scale down if they are still offered by 
the public. If not, he will probably 
proceed to sell the stock short and offer 
it down in order to produce a some- 
what lower level from which to resume 
the process of accumulation. During 
this stage he takes care not to sell more 
shares than he acquires. The process 
may be repeated a number of times, 
over a period of weeks, or even months, 
until the manipulator has acquired all 
stock that is for sale at the lower levels. 
Then he releases some of his reserve of 
favorable news and bids the stock up a 
little. 

If all is working smoothly, the 
professional element, and then the pub- 
lic will begin to help him bid the stock 
up through their own purchases. As 
prices rise, he causes still more favorable 
rumors to be circulated, and the price 
rises more rapidly. Then comes the big 
climax, when the headline news is pub- 
lished, and the public purchases great 
quantities of stock at rapidly rising 
prices. This is the great opportunity 
which our manipulator has been an- 
ticipating, and he takes advantage of 
the abnormal demand to feed out thou- 
sands of shares of pool holdings. After 
this, distribution is completed during a 
backing and filling of prices within a 
comparatively narrow range, by a 
Process which is just the reverse of 
that employed in the original accumu- 
lation. Directly opposite tactics are 
used in a short selling campaign. 

In a subsequent issue we hope to 
show how traders and investors may 
utilize their knowledge of manipulative 
tactics to detect what the pools are up 
to, and so profit by their operations. 
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MARKE}T STATISTICS 








N. Y. Times 
N. ¥. Times —Dow, Jones Avgs.— 7—50 Stocks—, 
40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low Bales 

Monday, July 6............00- 84.87 152.80 85.22 141.15 189,18 1,044,522 
Tuesday, July 7.........++.6+ 84.16 145.92 81.39 141.56 134.01 8,020,867 
Wednesday, July 8............ 84.17 143.83 81,21 185.72 182.00 2,865,602 
Thursday, July 9...........+0. 84.23 144.91 81.65 135.34 132.67 1,513,680 
Weiday, July 10..........0000. 84.48 146.97 82.35 136.73 183.66 1,285,680 
Saturday, July 11............. 84.44 143.88 81.98 135.04 133.14 592,840 
Monday, July 18............++- 84.27 142.43 80.33 133.20 180.38 1,283,120 
Tuesday, July 124.........06.. 84.09 140.85 80.18 132.60 130.34 1,105,770 
Wednesday, July 15........... 83.61 137.86 77.38 130,46 126,09 2,604,030 
Thursday, July 16............. 83.71 141,99 17.47 130.86 127.13 1,617,043 
Friday, July 17............... 84.04 142.61 79.15 133.08 130.56 1,270,280 
Saturday, July 18............. 84,10 142,42 19.03 131.61 130.13 380,450 

4%) 
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THE RED FOG LIFTS 
By ALBERT MULDAVIN 
D. Appleton & Co. 


| [ ERE is the story of Soviet Russia 


for which we have all been wait- 

ing, a story uncolored by prej- 
udice or enthusiasm, a story making no 
attempt to explain the operation of the 
Five-Year Plan nor the ethics of Com- 
munism, and yet one which glides 
along smoothly on its own entertain- 
ment power. It is the account of an 
American business man’s experience in 
Moscow and its adjacent territory, his 
reactions to the new Russia, and the 
reactions of the Russians to him and to 
things American. In the interpreta- 
tion of the latter, he is aided by a 
knowledge of the language which en- 
ables him to glean unvarnished truths 
from conversations he hears along his 
way. And some of them are well 
worth repeating. 

Throughout his travels, a majority 
of the Russians he meets seem to envy 
Americans, not maliciously but with 
the desire that they may some day be 
as favorably situated. They are 
naively interested in what other na- 
tions think of them and wish to em- 
phasize to the author all the outstand- 
ing traits and accomplishments of their 
country. In Moscow, he is continually 
being asked, “Have you been to our 
operas? Seen our theatres?” All the 
operas and plays deal with the sub- 
ject of Communism. 

Of course, there are various groups 
of people, some of whom are bitterly 
opposed to the new regime, others who 
are radically in favor of it, and then 
the large group who accept it stoically. 

Mr. Muldavin meets them all and 
introduces them to us in a very en- 
tertaining manner. He is observant, 
has a keen sense of humor, and seems 
to possess that quality which imme- 
diately places him on the basis of an 
old friend with all whom he meets. 

His conclusion is that Russia is not 
a menace but a warning. “She is a 
warning to old Europe with its politi- 
cal intrigues and national prejudices. 
She is a warning to self-centered 
Americans who live in the fool's 
paradise of unquestioning traditions. 
She is a warning to the entire world 
that many of its long cherished prin- 
ciples must today stand the crucial test 
of economic change.” But don’t read 
the book for facts or theories. Read it 
for entertainment and gather the rest 
as you go along. M. S. D. 
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GREEN HELL 
By JuLiAN DucuD 
The Century Co. 


ET us acknowledge a great debt to 
the Bolivian government. With- 
out its commission to Sefior 
Mamerto Urriolagoitia, its Consul- 
General in London, to explore and re- 
port on the Gran Chaco of Eastern 
Bolivia, we may never have had Green 
Hell, the grandest book of adventure 
that has appeared in many months. 

“Urrio,” as he is called by his com- 
panions, sets out on his trip with two 
friends, an English motion picture op- 
erator and a young Irishman possessed 
of an urge to write—all three amateurs 
in the science of exploring. Fortu- 
nately for them—and for us—they are 
joined by a Russian, dubbed “Tiger- 
Man” for the purpose of the narrative, 
who for fourteen years has remained 
in the jungle, living by virtue of his 
rifle and tackle but reading Tolstoy and 
Schopenhauer in his spare moments. 
It is he who quite unconsciously 
becomes the hero of the book, though 
this should not be interpreted to mean 
that any one of the three is of less 
than hero caliber. It was no mean feat 
that these four staunch and courageous 
adventurers proposed to accomplish. 
For over three hundred years, no man 
had traversed the width of this torrid 
jungleland. Yet they went blithely on 
their way seemingly unconscious of the 
dangers of fever, wild beasts, and even 
hostile Indians, which were continually 
threatening them. 

Duguid, the author, is a young 
Irishman, representing in his narrative, 
some of the finest humor of his race. 
His account of his struggle to hold a 
fifteen-foot anaconda with a_half- 
Nelson grip in order that it might be 
the unwilling subject of a picture for 
Bee-Mason, the camera fiend, is one 
of the most astounding and yet mirth- 
provoking features of the book. The 
whole is a record of the everyday 
happenings in the life of the group—a 
quartet characterized by good sports- 
manship and high humor and one 
which from the start wins your friend- 
ship and admiration. M. S. D. 
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In the Next Issue—Why Business 
Should Experience Fall Re- 
covery and Why Not. 











* Facts, News and 
Comments 


Harry Reid, president of National 
Electric Power Co., announced re. 
cently that in accordance with the plan 
of reorganization of Atlantic Public 
Utilities, Inc., dated March 20, 1931, 
National Electric Power Co., has ac 
quired control of Atlantic’s electric, 
water, and natural gas subsidiaries. 


* * & 


Patrick H. Joyce has been elected 
acting president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad to succeed Victor V. 
Boatner who recently resigned because 
of ill health. 


* * * 


Montgomery, Scott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, recently announced that they 
would take over the eight branch of- 
fices formerly operated by West & Co. 
in Altoona, Harrisburg, Williamsport, 
York, Reading, Pottsville, Lancaster, 
and Johnstown. Branch managers em- 
ployed by West & Co. will remain in 
charge of the offices. 


es * * 


Frank Newburger, president of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange and senior 
member of the firm of Newburger, 
Loeb & Co., was reluctant, upon his 
return from a tour of France, Italy and 


. Germany, to express an opinion on the 


foreign crises. He did, however, make 
this statement: “The world over we 
see the farmer, the employer, and the 
banker abandoning his faith in pana- 
ceas and government aids, and at last 
facing realities and realizing that hard 
work, and hard work alone, will bring 
us out of our present difficulties.” 


* * * 


The corporate name of Bowen, Gould 
& Co., Inc., has been changed to Edgar 
Kenny & Co., Inc., according to a re- 
cent announcement. The latter firm will 
continue to transact a general invest: 
ment business at 11 Broadway. 


* * * 


Swart, Brent & Co., Inc., has been 
formed to conduct a general invest: 
ment business with offices at 52 Wall 
Street. R. Emerson Swart, formerly 
president of Community Water Service 
Co. and vice-president of P. W. Chap- 
man @ Co., Inc., and William Rufus 
Brent, formerly assistant to the presi 
dent of P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc., 
are members of the firm. 
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New York Curb Exchange 

















IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of July 16, 1931 


1981 


Price Range 
Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Aluminum Co, of Amer...... 220 90 122 
Amer. Commonwealth Pr-A 
(Stk. 109%) ..cceeseceeees 17 10% 18 
Amer. Cyanamid ‘‘B’’....... 12% 6% 7 
Amer. Dept. Stores........- 1% 2% 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr. War.. 31% 11 16% 
Amer. Gas Elec, (1)........ 97% 48% 64% 
Amer. Lt. & Traction (2%). 54% 34% 387% 
Amer, Superpower (.40)..... 19% 8% 11% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. ‘‘A’’ (1) 23% 11% 11% 
BPO EDs cccove % 12% 3% 


Cities Service ( 





Cities Bervice Pfd. (6)..... 61% 665 
Commenwealth & South. War. 2% 1% 1% 
Consol. Gas of Balt. (38,60).. 101 17 87% 
Cord OOEp. .cccccccccccccces 15 5% 8 
Corroon & Reynolds 6% 2% 8 
Deere & Co. (1.20).......... 44% 20 22% 
Durant Motors 8% 1% ™ 
Elec. Bond Share (6% stk.).. 61 81% 38% 
Ford Motor of Canada A (1.20) 29% 14% 17 
Ford Motors, Ltd, (.36%)... 19% 9% 12% 
Fox Theatre, A .....+--.--- 6% 2% 2% 
Gold Beal Bi, ..rcccccssccee ace oe opm 
Goldman Sachs T.........--- 11% 4% 5% 
Gulf Of] (1.5)......0----00- 16% 38 64 


1931 


Price Range 
Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Hudson Bay M. & B........ 6% 8% 4% 
Humble Oil (2%)..........- 72 49% 658 
Insull. Invest, Inc. (6% stk.) 49% 22 28% 
Zntermat. Bot. (3) ..00...... 15% 8% 11% 
International Utilities B.... 10% 5% 8% 
Lone Star Gas (new) (.88).. 25 144 17% 
Mid West Util. (8% stk.)... 25% 14% 17% 
Mont. Lt. H. & P. (1%).... % 38 43 


Newberry (J. J.) (1.10).... 26% 23 23 
Niagara Hudson Power (.40) 15% 9% 10% 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. A war. 3% 1% 

Do B war, 
Pennroad Corp. (.40)........ 8 4% 
Public Util. Holding Corp. of 


Amer, (KZ, WOR) sccccessss 8 35% 
St. Regis Paper (.60)....... 12% - 
Selected Industries ......... 4 2% 2% 
Standard Oil of Ind. (2).... 38% 19% 26% 
Standard Oil of Ky, (1.60)... 285% 15% 18 
Stutz Motor Car ............ 28 11 18% 
Oe err 18% 5% 5% 
United Founders ........... 10% 4% 4% 
United Lt. & Pow. A (1).... 34% 17% 20% 
United Gas Corp. .......... 11% 4% 6y 


U. 8. Elec. Pwr. (w. w.).... 8% 8% 4% 
Utility Pow. & Lt. (1.02%). 14% 6% 9% 
Vacuum Oil (2) ...........- 69% 22% 40 
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We Can Produce Farm Prod 
ucts More Cheaply Than 
Russia 
(Continued from page 447) 








keep up. They have frequently met 
the problem of management by turning 
it over to a competent hired manager. 
Eventually, groups of such farms will 
probably be disposed of to a single pur- 
chaser, who will likely continue the 
managerial system even if he does not 
organize a corporation. 

Managerial farm corporations are 
appearing. They do not buy land but 
undertake the management of farms, 
sometimes leasing them and sometimes 
working on a fee basis. The man- 
agerial corporation may simply install 
and supervise tenants or it may work 
the farm entirely with hired labor. In 
either event a better run farm is likely. 
Collective purchasing and selling re- 
sults, each farm is put into the crops 
for which it is best suited; in the case 
of the directly operated farms, labor 
expense is saved by moving gangs of 
workers from farm to farm. 

It is admitted thet a competent own- 
er-manager has certain advantages 
over the straight “factory” farm, es- 
pecially in dairy and stock farms. 
Some of the farm corporations are en- 
deavoring to meet this fact by com- 
bining individual units with central 
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management and certain central func- 
tions. 

A sample of this sort of farm opera- 
tion is that of the Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratories at Plainsboro, N. J. For- 
merly the 3,000 acres of this farm were 
operated on the straight factory sys- 
tem, every human unit being on a wage 
basis. Now it has been broken up into 


farm units of 125 to 175 acres, which - 


may be owned by the operator. Each 
operator runs his farm according to his 
own judgment, but all the products are 
purchased by the company, which also 
does all the buying and even harvests 
the alfalfa. The rotation of crops is 
controlled by the company and special- 
ists are at hand to help every operator 
solve his particular problems. All the 
farm products are fed to the dairy herd 
at headquarters, which is administered 
on factory principles; the cows being 
mechanically milked on a rotating 
platform. Incidentally they are sure 
of good forage, rain or shine, for the 
alfalfa is artificially dried without aid 
or consent of the weather. 

A growing tendency of industry to 
decentralize its operations along with 
centralization of capital complements 
the corporation farm idea. Crop farm- 
ing is seasonal and has its labor peaks, 
which makes it difficult for the cor- 
poration farm to maintain a depend- 
able personnel. But with manufactur- 
ing plants scattered all over the coun- 
try in small cities and towns, labor can 
flow back and forth from farm to fac- 
tory. This will be peculiarly the case 


with farms like that of Henry Ford at 
Dearborn, where the proprietor of the 
factory is also the owner of the farm. 
In this connection it must not be for- 
gotten that the destiny of agriculture is 
more and more as a producer of indus. 


trial materials. While the production 
of foodstuffs will probably gravitate 
more and more to the big farms of the 
west, other farms will seek relief from 
competition by shaping their programs 
to industrial requirements. Henry 
Ford is now getting paint for his re- 
juvenated Lizzies out of muskmelons 
within sight of the plant. It will mere- 
ly be logical evolution for the manu- 
facturing corporation to own or at least 
manage or supervise the tributary 
farms. 

In the case of complementary farm 
and factory there may be no capitaliza- 
tion problems but with all the large in- 
dependent corporation farms the mo- 
bilization of capital will present prob- 
lems. 

Doubtless, as the corporation idea 
spreads, groups of farmers will turn 
their farms over to a common corpora- 
tion and take stock in return. But di- 
rect firiancing will be required in other 
cases. That means that the promoters 
must come to Wall Street whether it 
be the local capitalists or the Street it- 
self. In fact, there are a number of 
instances already of Wall Street farm 
financing. 

After individual big farms are 
proved successful, the farm corporation 
holding company will come along. It 
is not impossible that within the next 
ten years the shares and bonds of big 
farms and holding companies will be 
on the “big board.” 

Then the investor, who has now an 
opportunity to own a piece of almost 
everything else in industrial America 
will have abundant and varied oppor- 
tunity to invest in cows, wheat, corn, 
fruit, cotton, truck and poultry. As in 
Kansas already, the farm population 
will be liberal purchasers of these se- 
curities. One of these days the farmer, 
even though a mere employe where he 
used to be a proprietor, may keep one 
eye on the ticker while the other 
watches the automatic tractor. 








Trade Tendencies 
(Continued from page 470) 
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creased in recent years and some time 
will be required for these additions to 
justify their cost. The developments 
in steel during the next three months 
can be expected to throw more light 
on the basic business trend than any 
other single index. The autumn of 
1930 produced a renewed slump, at no 
time importantly expanding operations 
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above the summer rate. From the 
present much lower level, a major de- 
dine obviously is far less probable, but 
gasonal improvement must be substan- 
tial to carry conviction. The peak op- 
erations of the year were attained last 
March, with a rate of 57%. Unless 
this is bettered by October there will 
be considerable reason to defer hope of 
revival until the spring of 1932. 





RAILROADS 











Seasonal Traffic Gains in Prospect 


If due allowance be made for sea- 
gnal influences, the statistics of car 
loadings during the last few weeks offer 
tentative and moderate encouragement. 
In comparison with last year there is 
a tendency for traffic losses to become 
less severe. It is probable that the next 
few months will see the statistical gap 
further narrowed, for the comparison 
will be with the declining loadings of 
the closing months of 1930 and a heavy 
crop movement will substantially expand 
present loadings. In relation to earn- 
ings, however, it is the absolute, rather 
than the relative, volume of traffic that 
is important to the railroads and there 
is scant prospect of sufficient traffic to 
restore rail earning power to a satis 
factory basis in the near future. If 
higher freight rates are granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, such 
action, however gratifying, could only 
be regarded as an expedient to tide the 
carriers over an emergency period. The 
way to a real prosperity is not higher 
freight rates but more freight. 








Can Business Recover on 
Washington Hypodermics 
(Continued from page 440) 








into higher prices in the security 
and commodity markets or into an 
increase of new orders, the Presi- 
dent assigns great permanent economic 
significance to it, holding that it would 
insure peace, relieve the nations of the 
paralyzing fear of war, reduce taxation 
and vastly stimulate international trade. 
The whole power of the United States, 
under his direction, will be thrown into 
the scales, at the approaching meeting 
of the League of Nations conference 
on that subject, on the side of drastic 
reduction of armaments. 

_ Once peace is insured the proposed 
International conference on _ tariffs 
would be in order. Its motif is that 
all nations are now traveling opposite 
Ways at the same time; all are trying 
to increase exports and decrease im- 
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ports—which is a contradiction in 
terms for world trade as a whole. 


Great Lakes to the Sea 


Inasmuch as the United States has 
been committed for many years to the 
international Great Lakes to the sea 
waterway, this would be another 
psychological moment for Presidential 
action. That action has been pre- 
liminarily taken in the form of a polite 
suggestion to Canada that it is about 
time that. she stopped cutting bait and 
began fishing. As the galvanizing ef- 
fects of this 800-million-dollar construc- 
tion enterprise would be more imme- 
diate in Canada than in the United 
States—and Canada is on the rocks— 
it is possible that one of these days the 
President will be able to announce that 
the big job is about to start. When 
he does, it will prove a psychological 
help to business but is hardly a per- 
manent cure for depression. 

In the same category is the bold plan 
of the farmers. While the President 
has not been courageous enough to 
dominate the Farm Board and tell it to 
take its wheat and cotton out of sight 
and keep if there, they proposed the 
“elimination” of all surplus agricul- 
tural products, in whatever hands. 
And by elimination they mean de- 
struction, just as Brazil is burn- 
ing and drowning its surplus cof- 
fee. The mechanism would be up 
to the Farm Board, which is now 
mothering and coddling all the agricul- 
tural co-operatives. A colossal drive 
would be staged to get every farmer in 
the country to join a co-operative on a 
contract to restrict production as 
directed and market all his produce 
through it. The co-operatives would 
then proceed to eliminate all existing 
surpluses, and everybody would take a 
fresh start. This wholesale surplus 
elimination would cost “only” 1,250 
million: dollars. The co-operatives talk 
of raising that sum by a vast group 
bond issue, but they really expect that 
Uncle Sam will extract it from his al- 
ready flat wallet. There may be merit 
in the idea of destroying the surpluses 
of wheat and cotton now in govern- 
ment hands, or better still, giving them 
away to nations who cannot buy in 
spite of dire need; but the destruction 
of all surpluses is too expensive and 
fantastic to even be classed as a possible 
hypodermic. . 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


We have been considering “cures” 
of high and low degree and of more or 
less efficacy, but we now come to three 
that belong to the brass-tack category 
—cures that would have immediate re- 
sults and yet are as rational as arith- 
metic. 

The speeding up of favorable action 





Dividends and Interest 
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Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend No. 
33 of one and three-quarters per cent 
(4334¢ per share) upon the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1931, payable 
October 1, 1931, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business September 
15, 1931. 








S. E. Mitter, Secretary. 






































Borden 
Common DivipEND No. 86 


A quarterly dividend of seventy 
five cents (75¢) per share has been 
declared on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
September 1, 1931, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 15, 1931. Checks will be 
mailed. 

The Borden Company 


Ws. P. Mars, Treasurer. 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, June 11, 1931. 


A dividend of thirty-five cents per share on the 
common stock of Southern Railway Company has 
today been declared, out of the surplus of net 
profits of the Company for the fiscal year 1930. 
This is in addition to the $1.65 per share declared 
December 11, 1930, out of the surplus of net 
profits for 1929, payable August 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 1, 
1931, making $2, per share so payable August 1, 
1931. 


Cheques in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their ad- 
dresses as they appear on the books of the Com- 
pany unless otherwise instructed in writing. 


0. HB. A. McOARTHY, Secretary. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE”’ 
July 16th, 1931 


HE Board of Directors has declared a 

quarterly dividend of $1.62% per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of August, 1931 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
31st day of July, 1931. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








UNITED STATES REALTY 
& IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The directors of this company today declared 
a dividend of 25 cents on each share of its stock 
without nominal or par value issued and outstand- 
ing, payable on September 15, 1931, to holders of 
record of such stock at the close of business on 


August 17, 1931. 
J. D. TOOKER, Treasurer. 
Dated, New York, July 16, 1931. 





XCHANGE 
UFFET 


CORPORATION 


‘73rd Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of 87%c. per share on the Capital 
@ock is payable July 31, 1931, to stockholders of 
record July 16, 1931. H. A. FREAM, Treas. 
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Over-the-Counter 

















IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 





Bid Asked 
Alpha Port. Cement, Pfd. (7)... 112 120 
American Book Co. (7)........-. 83 86 
American Cigar, Pfd............ 60 85 
Amer, Dist. Teleg. (4).......... 84 88 
ot) Ro DEPP 110% 111% 
Amer. Manufacturing (2)........ 23 80 
SEED, covet perce biccses 40 60 
Amer. Meter Co. (3)........... 42 46 
Babcock & Wilcox (7).......... 92 96 
Bliss (E. W.) Co., lst Pfd. (4).. 66 60 
Cl. B PLA. WED) cesccvccesss 9 ee 
Bohack (H. C.) Co., Ist Pfd. (7) 98 102 
SS 2 aaa 80 386 
Colt Fire Arms (1%)........... 14 16 
Carnation Co. (1%)............. 23 25 
ye. 5 err 102% 
Cleveland E, Illum. Pfd, (6).... 118% 
Congoleum Co, Pfd, (7)......... 
eT OS arr ere ee 2% 6 
oe ho: SS ei 76 
Crowell Publishing (8)........... 57 61 
ee ee) ee ee eee 104 109 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel.. 1% 1% 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible (8)....... 116 1 
a ALS eee i 
ADRES TE op vicsscrensecacce 28 30 
Franklin Rwy. Sup. (4)......... as 45 
Great Nor. Paper (3)............ 27 28% 
-. 2.2 3. See Ph. (2)....4. 118 122 
Herring-Hall Safe .........-.... 28 38 
oS ee err er reer 4 7 
ors eet: eer 26 $1 


Bid Asked 

Hudson Riv. WNav........-....+- 1 3 
Mi cb keabive sbbda bes 402s 45 
Lanston Mono, (7%) .......--:+- 87% 93 
Metck Oo. Bia. (6) ..........>- 70 15 
Metro. Chain Stores, New Pfd. (7) . q 
Murphy (G. C.), Pfd. (8).....-- 95 110 
National Casket (4) ........... 15 80 
Do Pid, (7) 2... sccccsseccees 108 110 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. (8)...... 182 184 
Newberry (J. J.), Pfd. (7)...... 93 98 


Remington Arms, Ist Pfd. (7).. 78 83 
ORF TONS sac csvecsiscsccsee. % 1 


Do BM. (6.00) -..c0srccscves- 11% 18% 
Savannah Sugar (6)............+ 62 
ES CED ese sbubbiosdesccedacss 84 90 
Safety Car H. & L. (4)......... a 65 
Singer Mfg. Co. (15)............ 260 275 
Denittc, A, Oi QB) s.-cerecsccccrvc 118 128 
Standard Screw (6)............. 65 75 
Stetson (J. B.) Co..........-.65 22 26 
Do 3 aE 23 27 
United Porto Rican ............ 5 10 
at a haiteeha taka’ seen cbeess 10 15 
Wash. Ry. & Elec. (7).......+... 500 
ON SR Sse ee 99 
Welch Grape Juice (1).......... 40 43 
ye. Ba RRS 99 102 


West Va. Pulp & Paper (1.60).. 28 30 
6 95% 


2) aor 98% 
White Rock 2nd Pfd. (20)...... 185 — 
OG wb RED vchesnys soon soi 101 105 
bn ee Oren 19 21 
pL UL A eee 96 aS 
A ey ner 102 


~>>>>SESE=E=hDp=Ee=]aE|EyUyUyUEyEIEEE———E—E_ SS 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the petition of the railways for 
authority to increase rates is believed to 
be viewed with favor at the White 
House, and it would be a good guess 
that individual commissioners have 
been informed of presidential favor for 
higher rates. This form of relief is not 
at all artificial for it merely seeks to 
correct the effects of previous govern- 
mental action. The railways have long 
been entitled to more productive tariffs. 
Owing to their intimate relations with 
all other business in every part of the 
country, whatever benefits the railways 
is immediately passed on to business in 
general. With greater income the rail- 
ways would at once increase their op- 
erating and maintenance of way per- 
sonnel and expand their innumerable 
purchases. Increased income would 
hold or restore dividends and exert a 
healthy influence on the security mar- 
kets as well as on the morale of in- 
vestors. The greatest business in the 
United States, next to agriculture, be- 
ing put on a sound basis, would be- 
come a fountain head of general busi- 
ness activity. 

As for railway consolidation, the 
President has already acted to stimulate 
it, and it is a fair inference that he is 
constantly exerting pressure for haste. 

The Federal Farm Board by resort- 
ing to the discredited valorization and 
price-pegging schemes which have been 
tried from time immemorial and have 
always failed has given the American 
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aspect of the problem of too much 
wheat a deep governmental responsi- 
bility. It has confounded confusion, 
and it is incumbent upon it to undo 
what its blunders have brought about. 
The responsibility is upon the President 
just as much as upon the Board. He 
had experience with the same type of 
market control in the memorable fight 
on the British rubber pool, and yet he 
permitted the Farm Board to plunge 
into a similar program. As a result, 
the Board now holds 225 million 
bushels of wheat and several mil- 
lion bales of cotton. But for its 
mistaken policy these stores would 
have been absorbed in the  or- 
dinary course of commerce, instead of 
remaining to crush prices to the lowest 
point in a hundred years. Practical 
men, who have the courage of their 
convictions, are almost unanimous in 
declaring that for quick action on the 
domestic situation nothing could com- 
pare with an announcement that these 
government stores would be absolutely 
withdrawn from the market for a long 
period, as originally suggested by THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. The 
President was impressed, but the Farm 
Board “sold” him the gold brick of 
gradual sales at the rate of not to ex- 
ceed 5 million bushels a month, which 
only makes the situation worse. The 
wheat bears became more bearish, and 
that led to a public reprimand of the 
said bears by the President and further 
confusion in the wheat market which is 


dying for lack of a big volume trading. 
A real physical stimulant has been 
proposed to the President as a vehicle 


of economic stimulation. Bring back 
brewing, he has been told, to the 
national production circle and give em. 
ployment to several hundred thousand 
persons, directly and indirectly. 

The return of the saloon is not con 
templated. An amendment of the 
Volstead act in regard to alcoholic per. 
centage would leave the question of 
control to the individual states, as for- 
merly; but probably none of them 
would permit saloons. As in Canada, 
the state would, likely, stand between 
the brewery and the consumer as the 
wholesale, if not, retail distributor. Re 
tail distribution in original packages 
could easily be handled by the existing 
chain stores. Consumption on the 
premises of the purchase could be re- 
stricted to restaurants and other public 
dining rooms. 

It is calculated that if Congress 
would open the way for the return of 
beer by raising the legal alcoholic con- 
tent of beverages from one-half to 4 
per cent (through an amendment of 
the Volstead Act) the 17 states that 
are not in the prohibition column 
would immediately consume 38 million 
barrels of lager a year, thereby giving 
direct employment in the breweries to 
60,000 men, restoring capital value in 
plants that were valued in 1914 at 859 
million dollars, creating a market for 
hops and 50 million bushels of barley; 
adding 1,500 million dollars a year to 
national income, and calling for a quar 
ter of a billion dollars of new invest: 
ment in the rehabilitating of plants. 
Moreover, the internal revenue tax on 
beer, even at the old rate, would add 
about 150 million dollars a year to the 
sadly depleted revenues of the Federal 
government; and 250 million dollars 
could easily be raised from that source. 
Restoring to activity an obsolete indus 
try would be- equivalent to adding a 
new industry of equal proportions, and 
it might well be the “starter” of a chain 
of events that would accomplish what 
has been awaited from the advent of 
some new industrial activity, with its 
appeal to human wants and its stimulus 
to additional consumption. 

It is well within the range of pos 
sibility that some concessions on the 
“noble experiment” in the form of beer 
and light wines will be made, although 
the question is heavily involved with 
politics. It is involved not only by the 
opposition of the “drys” and_ the 
powerfully organized bootleg traffic 
but also by the fact that the Repub 
lican leaders plan to ride the party 
through the next election on the dry 
side. 

Nevertheless the economic advat 
tages of a modified Volstead Act are 
such as to constitute one of the 
most powerful hypodermics that could 
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“ODD LOT TRADING” 
John Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, are distributing to investors 
their booklet ‘‘Odd Lot Trading,’’ which ex- 
plains the many advantages diversification 
offers to large and small investors. (225). 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
A summary of the general financial and 
business situation, published every week by 
J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 
Sent on application. In writing please 
mention the Bache Review. (290). 


“FOR INCOME BUILDERS” 

describes a practical Partial Payment Plan, 
whereby Henry L. Doherty Cities Service 
common stock may be purchased through 


monthly payments. Build a permanent 
independent income through systematic in- 
vesting. (318). 


MARKET ACTION 
is the title of a bulletin issued every week 
by a large financial service house, which 
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be administered to trade, industry, 
agriculture and employment. 

Whether some of the business cures 
here reviewed are nothing more than 
sedative, ephemeral heart stimulants or 
even stark quackeries, it is important 
that the President and the government 
at Washington are no longer defeatists. 
They are ready to do something but 
they are charged with the great re- 
sponsibility of separating the grain 
from the chaff in all of the possible ex- 
pedients before them. If they choose 
those remedies whose ultimate effects 
are favorable all will be well and busi- 
ness will permanently respond. If 
they elect the spectacular and momen- 
tarily beneficial, the obstacles to final 
recovery will only be the larger. 

Government and economics, business 
and politics are so interwoven in 
the complex social structures of the 
twentieth century that it is no simple 
matter to say that a given political ac- 
tion is sharply demarked from normal 
economic course. Herbert Hoover is 
further away from Thomas Jefferson 
than the latter was from Julius Caesar. 
What would have been folly in Jeffer- 
son may be elemental wisdom in 
Hoover. Government today must bold- 
ly face and actively deal with economic 
problems, but always intelligently and 
in harmony with economic fundamen- 
tals and the verities of human nature. 








Only A Sound Plan for 
Germany’s Salvation is 
Acceptable 
(Continued from page 431) 








and the definite assurance by Finance 
Minister Dietrich that “in agreement 
with the Reichsbank, I consider it a 
matter of course to make interest pay- 
ments on long-term loans of German 
debtors.” 

The immediate results of these steps 
were highly gratifying. German 
bonds traded in on foreign markets 
staged a substantial rally. The rate 
on Berlin advanced to 98.56% of par- 
ity. Evidently, there does exist in 
Germany's condition a basis for her 
economic rehabilitation in which, ac- 
cording to latest advices, Germany's 
creditors are anxious to co-operate. 

Will Germany and her creditors 
benefit from their present unpleasant 
experience? Is it not within reason to 
expect that so long as reparations pay- 
ments are insisted upon, Germany will 
constantly emphasize her financial 
plight which is bound to cause from 
time to time serious disturbances and 
entail great sacrifices? Perhaps the 
meeting at London at which Americans 
as huge creditors and investors in Ger- 
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many are represented not merely as un- 
official observers, will throw light on 
these questions. 

We recognize the fact that a re- 
stored Germany is essential—that mil- 
lions of dollars in American private in- 
vestments are involved in Germany and 
we must therefore demand that she 
adopt sound economic and financial 
measures to protect them. 








Is There a Basis for an 
August Advance? 
(Continued from page 437) 








many weeks. In addition, the railroads 
are about to enter the normal period 
of seasonal expansion in traffic, faint 
signs of which already are suggested. 
The tentative outlook for large crops 
is unchanged and this is a favorable 
business influence, despite unsatisfac- 
tory agricultural prices. The com- 
modity price trend hangs in the bal- 
ance, well under the top of the recent 
moratorium rally but also above the 
previous low of the depression. Since 
that low is virtually the 1913 level we 
still may get a favorable answer to the 
question of whether the basic slump 
has halted. August should tell us much 
about it. 

Improvement in the demand for 
consumption goods continues, as re- 
flected in retail trade and the appeal of 
bargain prices. Such a movement, rep- 
resenting replacement of worn-out 
goods, has always preceded the major 
turn in the more basic industrial in- 


dexes, although it throws little light’ 


upon the actual timing of that turn. 
Another hopeful sign is the firmness 
of the domestic bond market in the 
face of market reaction and acute weak- 
ness in many of the foreign bonds. 
Finally, the Hoover revival program, 
although stripped of much of its 
glamor by the trend of events abroad, 
has not been abandoned and must re- 
main a market factor to be reckoned 
with. What the next Washington 
“good news development” will be Wall 
Street does not profess to know. 
Whether it has the potentialities to re- 
store business to health and vigor or 
not, in the right market setting, it 
could have psychological effects not to 
be ignored. 

Some time will be required for com- 
plete appraisal of the second quarter 
earnings statements. Human nature 
being what it is, the best of these re- 
ports have a habit of coming out first 
and, on the average, the late reports 
make a worse showing than the early 
ones. The market's reaction to them 
probably will depend less upon the ac- 
tual figures than upon the mood in 


which August happens to find it. In 
this respect the relative calmness with 
which momentous developments in 
Europe have been received is a hopeful 
sign, a sign of considerable fortitude. 
Some of the earnings reports will re- 
sult in individual unsettlement of stock 
prices. It does not now appear likely 
that the aggregate showing will be suf- 
ficient in itself to precipitate a renewed 
wave of general unsettlement. 








A Farmer’s Views 
(Continued from page 469) 








from killing our European market with its 
untold millions of bushels of wheat, which 
she is now raising, by dumping the same 
regardless of price, to help put over the 
five-year-plan. Our manufacturers, whom 
we have “protected,” by “dumping” their 
manufactures of high power machinery in 
Russia, have in so returning our “protec- 
tion,” to put it mildly, endangered our 
European market for both wheat: and cot- 
ton. These are not theories but stubborn 
facts. What we need, and need badly, is 
more horse sense in Congress and less 
politics. More brains; more henesty; but 
1 am in despair as to our finding either. 
The people’s hope is in publiccttons like 
yours, blazing the way and having the road 
out of the wilderness, oui of the muck and 
mire, into which we are desperately sink- 
ing. Unless something is done to change 
the trend of present incompetence, graft, 
lawlessness, and so on ad infinitum, God 
pity this so-calkdl land of the free and 
home of the brave. 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for years, and can truly say that you are 
growing bigger, better and braimer year 
by year. Keep shooting. Keep hitting the 
bulls-eye. Yours truly, C. S 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
deeply appreciates your letter, particu- 
larly because it is from a farmer. 

We agree with you that the farmer 
is no more entitled to special considera: 
tion by the government than any other 
economic class; but we believe that 
since the government has made a mess 
of an effort to help. him it ought to stay 
on the job long enough to correct the 
results of its messing. The one, ob 
vious thing it can do to that end is to 
impound its wheat and cotton, which 
are one of the main causes of the pres’ 
ent low prices of those staples—or 
destroy it. We are even willing to 
agree with you that it might well go 
further and buy more wheat at present 
prices and dump it into the ocean. 

As to politics: partisan _ politics, 
which has become merely a selfish game 
of the ins against the outs—with not a 
single real issue separating the two 
great parties—the greatest blessing that 
could come to this nation would be the 
abolition of parties, thus permitting 
Congress to become a national body 
meeting to consider and improve “the 
state of the Union.” 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL ST. REET 
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A Complete Financial Library 


in 11 Volumes' 


6 hp standard books published by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET cover 
every phase of modern security trading and investing. Written in a concise, , 
easily understandable, manner they give you the result-of years of research’ 
and successful market operation—the foremost tried and proven methods and the 
important fundamental principles which you can apply to your individual needs. 


Library of Trading and Investment 
Fundamentals 


Fourteen Methods of Operating in the 
Stock Market 

Presents in detail the actual methods used by some of the 

most successful forecasters of market conditions showing 

the factors that, in their opinion, cause a rise or decline in 

security values. 


(No. 2) You and Your Broker 

Discusses every phase of the relationship between your 
broker and yourself. Describes what you should watch in 
entering an order, in checking statements and in attending 
to routine matters on your account. 


(No. 3) When to Sell to Assure Profits 


Goes into detail concerning the fundamental factors that 
affect security values. Covers explicitly the important prin- 
ciple neglected by many investors (who too often are only 
good buyers) “When to Sell to Assure Profits.” 


(No. 4) Studies in Stock Speculation 


Contains the ten Cardinal Trading Principles that you must 
employ if you are to make consistent profits in your market 
operations. Provides you with a complete knowledge of 
stock market technique. 


Famous Set by John Durand 


The New Technique of Uncovering 
Security Bargains 


(No. 1) 


(No. 5) 


Describes specifically the different methods necessary. for ° 


selecting profitable investments in leading industries:.devot- 
ing space to each industry. Goes fully into sound funda- 
mental factors upon which rea] intrinsic value is founded. 


(No. 6) The Business of Trading in Stocks 


Every branch of trading is included, from evolving your 
plan to final decision as to what and when to buv and when 
to sell. Charts and graphs of well-known securities are used 





Individual Price of 


Each Book ..... 


When Sets of 2 or 
More Books Are 
Ordered. Each. . 


$2.25 
$1.50 











THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE send me your Complete Library of 11 Standard 
300ks on Security Trading and Investing. 
OC) $15 Enclosed. [7 C. O. D. $15. 


Name 


Address 


See e me meer eer ewer esas e teres eeereeeeeseeseseseses 


July 25, 1931 


-to illustrate and clarify the more technical methods of 
trading. 


(No. 7) 


How to Secure Continuous Security Profits 
in Modern Markets 

Will be especially appreciated by every businessman, investor 

and trader—for it contains the principles upon which the 

experts of The Magazine of Wall Street base their judg- 

ment in the selection of securities. 


The Businessman-Investor’s Library 


(No. 8) Financial Independence at Fifty 
Outlines successful plans for investment and_semi-invest- 
ment through which you may become financially independ- 
ent. Shows how to budget your income; to save; the kind 
of insurance most profitable, etc. 


(No. 9) Necessary Business Economics for Successful 
Investment 

Sets forth the significance of supply and demand, the effect 

of good and bad crops, the ebb and flow of credit and similar 

factors which should help you to recognize and take advan- 

tage of the trend. 


(No. 10) Cardinal Investment Principles upon which 
: Profits Depend 

Tells how to put your financial house in order—how to 
make your plan and carry it out after it is made. Bridges 
many danger spots which otherwise could be avoided only 
through costly experience. 


(No. 11) The Investor’s Dictionary 


487 words and expressions clearly defined. Includes every 
word or phrase used in security transactions. Gives repro- 
ductions of all the ordinary documents used in buying and 
selling stocks and bonds. 


fusely illustrated with charts, graphs and tables, replete 
with practical examples and suggestions. They are all 
richly bound in dark blue flexible fabrikoid, lettered in 


The entire 11 books are uniform in size‘and style, pro- | 
gold, and will make a handsome addition to any library. 











Special Offer , 


Complete Library of @4- 
Entire 11 Books. $15 











All orders outside of the Continental U. S. A. 

must be accompanied by full remittance. 
LEASE send me books as listed above: Nos. 1-2-3-4-5-6- 
7-8-9-10-11. (Simply check books desired, remitting $2.25 
if only one is ordered, or $1.50 each if sets of two or more 
books are ordered. ) 
ee oat Enclosed: (3): C. Of Do$:.02.4. 


Come eee teem eee eee sees ee eres esse eeeeseeeeeeseseeee® 


Comme eee ee eee ee eee ee testes eet sees eeeEeHeEeeeeeeee 


C1) Please mail me, without obligation, full descriptive circular on above books. 
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Don't Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants © 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Place your finger on your Adam's Apple. You are ac- 
tually touching your larynx = this is your voice box = 
it contains your vocal chords. When you consider your 
Adam's Apple, you are considering your throat = your 
vocal chords. 

What is the effect of modern Ultra Violet Rays upon 
tobacco? Dr. E. E. Free, one of America’s well-known 
scientists, who was retained by us to study Lucky 
Strike’s manufacturing process, addressing the 
Wluminating Engineering Society, said: 


“The essential effect of the Ultra Violet is the 
production of better tobacco and of cigarettes 
regarded by virtually all smokers who have 
tested them as milder and with a lesser ten- 
dency to cause throat irritation.” 


Here in America LUCKY STRIKE is the only cigarette 
that employs Ultra Violet Rays in connection with its 
exclusive ‘‘TOASTING”’ Process — the only cigarette 
that brings you the benefits of the exclusive “‘TOAST- 
ING” Process which expels certain harsh irritants 


present in all raw tobaccos. 





Including the use of Ultrg 
Sunshine Mellows — 
Your Throat Protection — agair 























